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EXTRACTED HONEY. 





HOW TO HAVE IT EQUAL TO COMB HONEY IN 
EVERY RESPECT EXCEPT APPEARANCE. 


on page 8&2, in your foot-notes, Mr. Editor, 
o you ask me to give my latest experience in 
obtaining perfectly ripened extracted hon- 
ey, with the least amount of labor. I will 
cdo so, and ** hew to the line, letting the chips fall 
where they may;” and if they fall on top of my 
new hive, and I proceed to brush them off before 


all your readers, I hope no one will accuse me of | 
eminent degree, a peculiar superiority for perfect- 


seeking to advertise in the reading-columns. That 
is something I do not wish to do; but I see that in- 
cidental advertising is an absolute necessity, many 
times, to the end that we may present our best 
thoughts; and I for one wish to present no other 
than my best, upon any subject that I undertake to 
write upon. 

If you refer to my book and circular for 1886 you 
will notice that, wherever I mention the superiority 
of the new hive, as viewed by me, 1 usually add, 
“forcomb honey.” Now, during the past season 
we believe we have demonstrated that it is equally 
superior for the production of extracted honey, as 
we find it perfectly fits our theory and practice of 
producing rich, oily, dead-ripe extracted honey, 
which is in every way equal to comb only, except 
in appearance, and that its peculiar construction 
enables us to take the honey through that hive with 
considerable less labor than is necessitated by the 
use of other hives, all of which I will try to make 
plain further on. 

Let us inquire into the philosophy of the ripening 


| 
| 


ITH reference to my article in last number, | 











process. It is supposed by many that the capping 
or sealing of cells is a factor in favorof the ripening 
of the honey they contain. No doubt this idea has 
gained credence because we usually find the ripest 
honey within capped cells; but such is not the case, 
however; for the ripening process goes on more 
slowly after capping than before; and it would not 
continue at allafter capping but for the fact that 
the material of which these caps are made is more 
or less porous. Just how «r why, Ido not under- 
stand; but I believe I have demonstrated that the 
peculiar heat and currents of heat contained with- 
in the hive of a populous colony possesses, in an 


ing the ripening process: besides this, before the 
honey is sealed, and after the time that many ex- 
tract it, if left in the hive we are told that the 
younger bees several times re-swallow and re-eject 
it into the cells—another thing which gives it a rich 
oily nature. Be this true or false. after the most 
thorcugh experiments with the artificial ripening 
process mentioned in last issue, I have found that, 
some way or other, there is no other extracted 
honey equal to the hive-ripened article. Believing 
itis clear to the reader that, while cappings and 
ripe honey are usually found together (because the 
bees will not cap it until it is ripened to a certain 
consistency, at least. but that capping), rather than 
being a cause, is a hindrance to such ripening, I 
have no doubt but that my readers of a larger ex- 
perience will readily conceive the idea that a judi- 
cious and thorough system of fiering will havea 
great tendency to prevent capping, and, at the 
same time, aid the ripening process. 

We use from two to four extracting-supers, each 
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having the full capacity of the 8-frame Langstroth 
hive; and as soon as the bees began to seal the 
combs in their first super, we lift it, sliding an emp- 
ty one under it; and if they still persist in capping 
the combs of the upper one, we again slip under 
both another one, all the time keeping those fur- 
thest advanced high up, where the ripening pro- 
cess is going on, but where the bees are discour- 
aged from immediately capping the cells. 

This tiering system is not new, but I am dilating 
more especially with regard to a radical use of it 
for the special purposes above mentioned. Before 
we consider the honey in any super to be “ dead 
ripe,” we usually find a .ninor portion of the cells 
of nearly every comb capped over; but did you 
never notice the fact that it is four times as much 
work to uncapacomb which is completely sealed 
as it is one only half capped over? This is because 
the first cells capped are those most elongated, 
which are very easy to uncap, while it is the lower 
surfaces that make us all the hard work. You no 
doubt remember that we use the new hive for ex- 
tracted honey by adding brood-cases in the place 
of surplus-cases. We use one and two brood-cases 
for a brood-chanfber, according to the time of year 
and system of * contraction "'—-a most valuabie sys- 
tem for the production of comb and extracted hon- 
ey, and one which, if I remember correctly, has 
not been fully described in GLEANINGS. Whether 
our brood-chamber consists of one or two brood- 
cases between it and the extracting-depurtment, 
composed of a suitable number of other brood- 
cases, we use the combined wood and metal queen- 
excluding honey-board, described and illustrated 
on page 613, Aug. 1, 1886. 

Now, with these shallow sets of frames securely 
held within the cases, we practice the tiering 
method to its greatest perfection because of their 
shallowness, and by virtue of the shaking - out 


function gained by the peculiar construction of | 


the cases (a function which I consider the most val- 
uable of any contained in my hive or any other) we 
are able to remove these cases from the hives with 
the certainty that there are no queens or brood 
within them, shaking out nearly all the bees witha 
few motions, placing the cases in our screen-house 
till the few remaining have deserted, all of which 
we can do without exposure to robbers, even when 
they are most persistent, and carry the cases to our 
honey-table, loosen the screws, lifting the case away 
from the frames, all of which set up ready for the 
uncapping-knife. I find these shallow combs very 
much easi_r to uncap than deeper ones. I found 
this out 15 years ago, when using shallow combs in 
Langstroth frames. These frames hang in the ex- 
tractor in pairs, side by side, hanging on the pro- 
jection of the end-bars, which, you remember, are 
wider than the top and end bars; and when used in 
common wachines that are not automatic. In re- 
versing the combs they can be turned around with- 
out lifting out of the machine, as is necessitated 
with L. frames. It will be seen that it is not only 
true that these shallow brood-cases are best for the 
tiering method, where perfect ripening of the hon- 
ey is desired, but itis also true that we can takea 
surplus crop tbrough them with less labor than with 
any other frames, which, I believe, exactly answers 
the question you ask on page 883. 

It may be claimed, contrary to the above, that 
there is quite an expense attached tu the supply of 
so many sets of combs and supers; to which I reply, 





|‘ I grant it; but that does not disprove that their 
use will give usa No.1 extracted honey, such as 
will sell itself, and that, too, without practicing the 
compressing method, which costs us nearly half of 
our honey-crop. If we should figure an interest 
upon the investment I now have in thousands of 
nice combs from full sheets of fdn., on wires, it 
might prove that my 1886 crop has cost me 1 cent 
per lb. more because of this outlay; but if you will 
allow the bee-keepers who have purchased most of 
my crop—purchasers who are the best of judgés of 
quality—to speak through GLEANINGS it will give 
your readers a fine opportunity to judge as to 
whether or not such perfectly ripened honey is 
worth 2 to 3 cents per lb. extra. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

Friend H., there are several good points 
you make in the above. The plan of leay- 
ing the whole crop of honey on the hive, 
over the bees, until the season is over. be- 
| longs to friend Dadant, I believe. although 
| before he gave it in his little book we did 
| the same thing one season, when we were 
| greatly pressed for time; namely, we piled 
‘Simplicity hives one over the other, until 
| they were, some of them, four or five high, 
_and the result was justabout as you state it. 
| When the combs were raised up before they 
| were Well capped over, the bees seemed to 
| leave them partially uneapped, and the hon- 
_ey obtained from these piles of hives was 
certainly equal to any we have ever secured. 
I think you are right, too,in saying that 
these small frames, or shallow frames, rath- 
er, are much easier to uncap than full-sized L. 
| frames; and your third point, of being able 
'to reverse them in any common extractor. 
/it seems to me,is quite a big item. The 
| assistant who does the uncapping, uncaps 
| 





both sides, and stands the little trames on 
a shelf, board, or, perhaps, still better, a cou- 
ple of strips with a pan underneath to catch 
| the dripping. The broad ends with only 
| a narrow frame will keep them upright of 
| themselves, which will be quite an advan- 
| tage; then the one who operates the extract- 
| or, instead of taking the heavy comb with 
| both hands will take two smaller ones, one 
in each hand. When uncapped he reverses 
the two, one in each hand, as quick as he 
would reverse a large one, granting there 
were room inside of the extractor to do it. 
In working the shallow frames for extract- 
ors, if I understand you, you simply raise 
each tier of combs when nearly ready to 
cap, and put an empty case of similar frames 
under it, and so on until the bees gather all 
they are going to for the season, leaving 
every comb on the hive until the season is 
over. I am inclined to think that bees will 
store more honey where none is taken away 
from them than where we keep * robbing ~ 
them all the while, as our Southern friends 
put it. Of course, we can not work this way 
for section honey, for it would be soiled and 
spoiled for market; whereas, for extracted 
honey it is just what we want. And this re- 
minds me that a real nice well-ripened arti- 
cle of extracted honey is often really nicer 
than a great deal of our very clean white 
perfectly capped comb honey. It looks, to me. 
just now as if quite a number of us might 
think best to try shallow combs for extract- 
ed honey another season. 








‘ 
Somes 
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HONEY, AND ITS PRESENT LOW 
PRICES. 





SOMETHING IN REGARD TO THE MATTER, FROM 
ONE OF THE LARGEST, IF NOT THE LARGEST, 
HONEY-DEALER IN THE WORLD. 


MAY remark to our readers, that I 
» wrote to friend Muth in regard to the 
letter from friend Park, on page 812, 
Oct. 15, 1886. The following is his re- 
ply: 

Friend Root:—1 am acquainted with the quality 
raised in the neighborhood of our friend Park. It 
is a nice article, rather above the medium quality 
of Southern honey; but we have no use for it now, 
because the demand is very slow from manufac- 
turers, to whom only we can sell Southern honey, 
and because we have still on hand nearly 300 bblis., 
which we bought and paid for some 12 or 18 months 
ago. Besides the above, we have 55 bbls. more, 
sent us contrary to our advice, for which we have 
not paid. But they were sent us by our friends in 
wood faith, that we would sell them before this, and 
none of us could apprehend that the demand from 
manufacturers would let off so. We now make to 
each one an offer for this lot. A few hundred 
barrels of honey has never troubled us much, as 
we turned out 10 to 3) bbls. a week, one or two 
years ago. We supplied a number of bakers, the 
best of whom got 5 bbls. a week steadily for 2 years 
or more. We supplied, aiso, regularly, a number 
of tobacconists, the best of whom received 3 bbls. 
every Other day. We have not lost any of our 
customers, but they don’t need as much as they 
used to. Our best baker orders now 5 bbls. in two 
months, and our best tobacconist one or two ina 
month. The one says: *‘ Honey-cakes are played 
out;” and the other, ‘‘ There is no money in tobac- 
co now, and factories run only to « certain extent.” 
Similarily say the rest. 

I should be sorry for our Southern friends if the 
demand for their product should not revive; and 
I believe that the present dullness, prevailing in 
almost every branch of business, is the only cause 
for the stagnation in the trade in dark honey. 

Our jobbing trade for clover honey in our square 
glass jars and tin buckets is very good this fall, and 
we have sold very many lots of nice comb honey. We 
have no reason to complain of this branch of our 
business. However, honey is too cheap to satisfy 
producer or dealer, and low prices are generally 
no stimulus to business. 

We have used extensive efforts to introduce ex- 
tracted honey, and to stimulate demand, and we 
thought that we had succeeded until lately. 

If we don't supply all, we supply certainly 9 out 
of 10 bakers in our city with honey. They all use 
more or less, but—while we are thankful for all 
small favors, we want more, and we are used to 
larger sales. CHas. F. MuTH & SON. 

Cincinnati, O., Nov. 18, 1886. 


The above is somewhat discouraging, I 
grant: but it is best for us to know the real 
facts, even if they are discouraging, and 
then we shall be prepared to face them. 
This honey that sells so very low is not, as 
friend M. has already decided, of the very 
best quality. I have, in our back numbers, 
mentioned the honey from alsike clover, 
obtained by friend Goodrich, who exhibited 
the crop at the Ohio State Fair. Now, al- 








though we have!tons of honey on hand (and 
some of it we offer as low as 6+ cts. per Ib.. 
by the quantity), we have just offered friend 
Goodrich a price that amounts to something 
like 124 cts. per Ib. for what alsike clover he 
has left. It is what we call * gilt edge,”’ 
and we expect to get a ‘ gilt-edge’’ price 
for it. The hojey from the South does not 
seem to bring as good a price as the white 
clover of the Western Reserve; and the 
moral seems to. be, that our Southern friends 
will have to encourage the growth of the 
clovers—red, white, and alsike. The latter, 
I believe, is ahead of all where it thrives 
naturally. 
he 


TEASEL CULTURE. 





CAN IT BE PROFITABLY ENGAGED IN BY BEE- 
KEEPERS? 





" HE seed is sown, usually, as soon as the ground 
can be thoroughly worked in the spring, as 
it requires plenty of moisture, and more 
time .to.germinate than most seeds. The 
sowing was formerly done by hand-drills in 
marks previously made, three feet apart; but now 
the ordinary horse-power grain-drill is used to some 
extent. If sown with a hand-drill, the seed is cov- 
ered with either a rake or brush, or sometimes an 
ordinary field-roller. The plant seldom comes up 
in less than two weeks, and is not funfrequently 
four weeks in making its appearance. At first, 
none but an experienced eye‘can tell it,from a Can- 
ada thistle that has just come up from seed. But 
the first set of two or three true leaves places the 
plant beyond any danger of getting cultivated up 
as a weet. 

The first hoeing, begins soon after corn-planting, 
and is accomplished by passing, with a light small 
hoe, up one side of the row and back on the other, 
cutting as close tothe plants as possible, and always 
pulling the dirt fromthe plants. The horse-culti- 
vator is used freely, and it is wonderful how close 
an expert will work to the row without injury. The 
first hoeing is generally accomplished before any 
of the plants are more than an inch high. 

The second hoeing should:not be delayed more 
than two weeks after the first.~!At this time every 
weed is taken out, either;with the hve or fingers, and 
the plants thinned to from 4 to 8 inches in the row. 

This is accomplished from July Ist to 10th, and 
well cultivated with a horse twice or three times 
between each row. They are then allowed to go 
untouched until the following spring. 

Of late years, growers have been in the habit’of 
planting half a crop of corn, plucking the ears off, 
and leaving the stalks to catch the snow (they are 
liable to winter-kill if uncovered inj severe cold 
spells). I have, with good results, omitted the corn, 
and,with a plow turned a furrow right .on to the 
plants late in the fall. 

The first season, the plant flats out; {the leaves, 
lying on or near the soil, make a solid" green belt 
nearly two feet wide, and not more than six inches 
high. Walking or driving Over a field does appar- 
ently nodinjury. If they survive the winter, as soon 
asthe ground can be worked they are thoroughly 
cultivated (but seldom hoed), and the corn-stalks 
gathered off. Cultivation should be kept up un- 
til they begin to “run,” which is early ‘in June 
At this time a stalk shoots up very rapidly from 
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the center of the plant. It is so brittle that a 
slight push will snap it off. This stalk reaches 
a height of 4 or 5 feet, and terminates in what is 
called the “ king teasel,”’ or the largest head on the 
plant (2's to4% inches long). Below the “ king,” 
several branches will start out, each bearing teas- 
els, or heads. The center head of these branches, or 
laterals, is called a “*medium.”’ “Mediums” are 
from 1'; to 2% inches in length. From these later- 
als spring still other branches that bear still smaller 
heads called * buttons.”” These are 1 to 1's inches 
in length. One plant will produce from 10 to 25 
heads. 

They begin to blossom early in July. The “king” 
blossoms first; the “‘medium”’ next; and the * but- 
tons”’ last. Each individual head remains in blos- 
som from seven toten days. The whole season I 
should put at about 25 days. Of course, the largest 
number of heads would be in bloom about the mid- 
die of the 25 days. 

As soon as the blossoms all fall off, the heads are 
cut (one fat atime) with stems from 4 to6 inches 
long, loaded in wagons, and drawn to the dryhouse, 
where they are spread on seaffolds and allowed to 
remain until they are dry. They are then ready for 


the middlemen, who buy them by weight (6 cts. per | 


lb. is the present price). With shears they cut off 
the long spikes at the base of the teasel, as shown 
in Oct. Ist GLEANINGS, p. 769 (a very good cut). The 
stems are cut toa uniform length of 4 inches, and 
ussorted into sizes according to length. A pound of 


* kings”’ is worth as much as three pounds of “ but- | 


tons."" They are packed by hand, one at a time, 
in large boxes, ready to ship to woolen-factories, 
where they are used in raising a nap on cloth. 


them. Shethen shot right into them; and, although 
they had by this time started to leave in earnest, 
they came down as quick as possible, and were 
hived all right. 

Last summer I had a prime swarm cast a swarm, 
but the swarm did not settle, but went back to the 
hive again. I inverted the hive (a Shuck hive with 
a queen-excluding honey-board), and they gave no 
more trouble. 

I den't like queen-excluding honey-boards made 
of wood. The bees fill the spaces too much. 1 
should be glad to hear more from those who bave 
used the combined wood and zinc boards. 

A FOLLOWER FOR THE HEDDON CRATE. 

For getting sections out of cases made on the 
Heddon principle, I use a follower made as follows: 
I dress-a piece of 2X4 scantling to the proper width; 
a piece the same size, but % inch thick, is nailed on 
top with a narrow piece % inch thick, separating 
them at each end. In the top-piece I make a hand- 
hole Linch by 4. I support the cases on a bench, as 
recommended by Mr. Heddon. 

BEE-BRUSHES. 

Some one recommends fastening the bee-brush to 
the operator with a string. I have tried it this sea- 
son; but when the cord is sufficiently long for con- 
venient use, the brush is sometimes inthe way. I 
| think alight rubber cord would be an improvement. 
| If the cord passed through a loop or button-hole at 
the waist, and were fastened to the collar-button, it 
would hold the brush close to the body when not in 
use. 6—G. M. THOMSON, 25—5l. 

Grand Junction, lowa, Nov. 20, 1886. 





rl 


The teasel district is not more than ten miles | 


square. The soil and climate must be favorable, to 


4 . om j 
grow them of good quality. They have been exper- 


imented with in other parts of the State, and in 
other States are said to have produced vigorous 
plants; but the teascls at maturity lacked firmness 
of hook, and at present I know of no place where 
they are grown, except here and in Europe. 

C, M. GOODSPEED. 

Thora Hill, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

And so it would seem, friend G., that 
there is not much hope for bee-keepers to 
raise teasel, unless they raise it for honey 
alone, which very likely won’t pay; but as 
there are woolen-mills all over our country, 
it may be worth while to test the matter 
and see if it is not likely that good teasels 
can be raised in other places as well as in 
this favored ten miles square. I would ad- 
vise bee-keepers to talk with the proprietors 
of woolen-factories, and see if some arrange- 
ment can not be made to at least test the 
matter. We certainly do not want to im- 

ort teasels from foreign countries, unless it 
ns been well proven that just as good ones 
can not be raised here at home. 
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SHOOTING TO BRING DOWN SWARMS. 


INVERTING TO PREVENT SWARMING. 





7s KEW weeks ago you asked for reports about 
shooting into swarms to make them settle, 
and about inverting hives to prevent swarm- 
ing. Three or four years ago a swarm came 
out when I was inthe field. My wife first 
shot past the swarm. ‘This did not seem to affect 
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FAIRGROUND EXHIBITS. 


1A GLIMPSE OF A YORK-STATE FAIRGROUND HON- 
EY-EXHIBIT. 





T is unquestionably one of the great helps 

* toward educating the people up to the 
capabilities of modern bee culture, to 

& take advantage of our State and county 
fairs; and it well behooves us to bestow 

| thought and money in devising ways and 
means to make these exhibits attractive to 
those who attend our fairs. The engraving 
opposite gives us a glimpse of one of the best 
of these arrangements, in my opinion. I do 
not know whether the managers furnished 
this attractive tent for the honey-exhibits or 
not; in any ease. I think you will agree 
with me that the whole arrangement is quite 
taking to the eye. Inside there is plenty of 
room, and things are so nicely arranged that 
even the ladies find it an attractive place. A 
couple of windows are shown in the cut, to 
make it light and airy, enabling the occu- 
pants to look out over the grounds. Around 
the outside are benches, affording a seat. 
while the weary visitor finds a shady place 
under the wide canopy of the projecting ver- 
anda around the tent. The doorway is 
tastefully looped up to make it look inviting 
to visitors, and a pretty card attached to the 
center-pole tells everybody what the tent is 
for. ‘* Root’s chaft hives” stand promi- 
nently in the foreground. Honey in jars, 
cans, and sections, stands a little back of it. 
On the other side isa Bingham smoker. as 
we take it, a case of the new shallow frames 
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tipped up against the hives, and inside we 
shall doubtless find pyramids of honey, bees- 
Wax, and the various utensils for working 
with the honey-bees. How very natural our 
friend in the foreground looks, with his 
thumb in the arm hole of his vest! One can 
almost catch a sly twinkle in his eye, and no 
doubt he could give us ‘* piles’ of informa- 
tion while he made us feel happy by his oc- 
easional jokes and pleasantry. .I tell you, 
my friends, a successful bee-man, fully up 
to the times,is a nice man to talk with. 
Yes, so is a successful bee-woman a nice wo- 
man to talk with; and [ should not wonder 
a bit if our honey-shows on our fairgrounds 
have a good deal to do with making people 
want to go to the fair next year. 

The above exhibit was made by Mr. E. R. 
Newcomb, Pleasant Valley, N. Y.. 
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THE MARKINGS OF QUEENS AND 
THEIR PROGENY. 


CYPRIANS, SYRIANS, ETC. 








| DITOR GLEANINGS:—Nearly every customer 
who orders a queen wants it to he a fine 
“yellow one;” and if it should not prove to 
be just as yellow as they pictured it they are 
a little disappointed when it arrives. All our 
queen-breeders know that this is usually so in almost 
allinstances. Many bee-keepers suppose that, if a 
queen is of a bright beautiful yellow color all over 
her abdomen, she will, as a rule, produce finely 
marked bees, if she be purely mated. This is not 
so. The finest-colored queen ever bred, if mated to 
a dark-colored drone—or rather adrone reared by 
a queen that produces a poor-colored progeny —will 
invariably produce a poor progeny herself, while, 
if mated to a fine drone, equal in all respects to the 
color of the queen to be mated, then their progeny 
will be an exceptionally good one. 

Some of the finest-marked progeny of worker- 
bees from queens I ever had, came of some of my 
dark-colored queens—these, too, that had rings on 
the rear edge of the last three or four segments of 
their abdomens. In other instances I have had 
some of the poorest-marked bees I ever had, from 
some of my very yellowest-colored queens, those 
which had no dark rings, and only just a speck of 
black on the tip of their abdomen. Real dark 
queens will produce mostly a dark progeny of 
queens, when used to rear queens from; still they 
will occasionally produce a queen that is as bright 
as the brightest are. The reverse is the case with 
real yellow queens. They will, as a rule, duplicate 
themselves in their queen progeny, yet will occa- 
sionally produce real dark-colored young queens, 
those having rings (black) on the last segments of 
their abdomens. Judge Andrews, of McKinney, 
Texas, makes the claim that all queens which show 
black rings on the hindmost part of the last three 
or four segments of their abdomen have in them 
black blood; that these rings of black on the seg- 
ments are evidence of black blood in such queens 
as show them; also that pure queens should dupli- 
cate themselves in their queen progeny. If we are 
to accept these claims as correct, for the purity of 
any race of bees now in America, we must certainly 
discard our Italians, Syrians (Mt. Lebanon strain), 
Carniolans, Cyprians, and their crosses. 

Ihave never yet found that queen-although I 
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have been on the alert to do so for the past four 
years—which would invariably duplicate herself in 
her queen-progeny. Ihave bad many that would do 
it in one batch of 12 or 15 cells, when from the very 
next batch of 12 or 15 cells reared from eggs of the 
same queen, there would hatch two or three dark- 
winged queens. 

1 think G. M. Doolittle made the statement in the 
present volume of GLEANINGS, in his communica- 
tion on * Queens and their Markings,” that Syfians 
and Cyprians, as a rule, produce brighter-colored 
queen progeny than any other race. This is just 
contrary to my experience. | find that, asa rule, 
the best-domesticated Italian queens produce the 
yellowest queen-progeny of any race we have. | 
think our best-domesticated bees of any race are su- 
perior to any newly imported ones. Syrian queens, 
bred of a select first-grade queen from Mr. Frank 
Benton, direct, all showed dark rings on the seg- 
ments of their abdomen, even the very brightest 
ones; and many of them were quite bright too. 

Cyprians bred in 1885 from a queen I got of B. F. 
Carroll, Dresden, Texas, were similar to Italians in 
the markings of the queens, some quite bright, and 
others quite dark. I have always doubted the puri- 
ty of the Carroll queen as being genuine Cyprians, 
and now 1 domore so than before, since I gota 
first-grade Cyprian from Mr. F. Benton, mailed at 
Larnaca, Cyprus, July 19, 1886, and received August 
18, just 30 days making the voyage, and not a dead 
bee in the cage. There is much difference in the 
temper and qualities of the imported Cyprian, 
compared with the Carroll stock, the imported be- 
ing much more docile; and then they are a smaller 
bee, with a more point-shaped abdomen than the 
Carroll stock. The queens reared from this im- 
ported Cyprian are all much davker than Italian 
queens are; but the worker-progeny are extremely 
well and very uniformly marked, and all the bees 
look just alike, young and old (matured bees), with 
the exception that many of them show plainly four 
distinct yellow bands on their abdomens. 

Lhave two queens reared of this Cyprian, and 
mated with my American-albino-Italian drones, and 
their progeny are certainly the finest - marked 
bees for a first cross that I ever saw, and appear to 
be excellent workers, so far as tried. 

Dr. Geo. L. Tinker and myself exchanged a queen 
this season. I gave him a select American-aibino- 
Italian queen in exchange for a select Syrio-Italian 
queen, and I frankly admit that the doctor's Syrio- 
Italians come the nearest to rivaling my American- 
albino-Italians of any bees I ever have had of any 
breeder. The doctor deserves the praise and pat- 
ronage of our bee-keepers, beyond doubt, for such 
grade of bees. 4—ApBotTt L. SWINSON, 71—70. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Nov. 22, 186. 


Friend 8.,if Iam correct, B. F. Carroll 
does not claim his Cyprian queen is full 
blood. He does claim, however, I think, 
that his strain has given wondertul yields of 
honey.—After we found out the temper of 
the Cyprians, few if any of us wanted full- 
blooded stock, as it is well-known they are 
very much milder in temper after being 
crossed with the Italians. There is also 
quite a difference in all imported queens. if 
lam correct. Are you not breeding more 
for looks than you are for honey-gathering 
qualities? We want the honey—that is the 
great peint. 
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DR. C. C. MILLER, OF MARENGO, ILL. 


SOME REMINISCENCES FROM MEMORY, OF FRIEND 
MILLER, 





AM glad to be able to give the readers of 
GLEANINGS so good a picture of a con- 
tributor who is now so well and so wide- 

‘& ly known by his articles, and by his 

contributions to other journals as well 

as to GLEANINGS. Those who have met 
him at our large conventions will, I think, 
agree with me that the picture is a good one. 
I may have told you something before of 
my first acquaintance with Dr. Miller; but 
if I did, it won’t do any harm to tell it 
again here. It must be something like fif- 
teen or sixteen years ago that a stranger 
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DR. C. C. 


called and wanted to talk about bees. Twas 
just then getting ready to go out bee-hunt- 
ing, in order to be able to write intelligently 
on that subject. So many had come to see 
me about bees that I felt a little impatient 
at being hindered just then; but as this vis- 
itor seemed to be quite an intelligent man, I 
told him I should like to have him go with 
us, if he cared to, but I didn’t much expect 
he would relish a tramp in the woods. He 
was not so stout a man then as he is now, 
but he looked to me then more like a dry- 
goods clerk. or a young doctor or lawyer, 
than he did like a farmer or even a bee- 
keeper. I was a little surprised when he 
said he would like to go, above all things. 
While we were in the woods, looking up 
among the trees for a bee-tree, I began 


whistling, absently, a simple little air from 
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Root’s Curriculum, for I was then taking 
music-lessons. He made the remark, that 
what [ was whistling was rather pretty. I 
told him I thought it very pretty indeed. 
even though it was just a simp!e little exer- 
cise for beginners in music. 

* Well, I am glad you like it, Mr. Root, 
for it is something I composed myself.” 

I turned about and stared at him, and con- 
cluded that he was not only a brag, but that 
he was untruthful : and 1 replied, a little 
dryly, that he must be mistaken. It was an 
exercise I had just learned from the Curric- 
ulum. 

Can't help it, Mr. Root; I composed it, 
all the same.”’ 

As he saw I didn’t believe it he said noth- 


MILLER. 


ing moreabout it; but when we got home he 
asked if he might look at our Curriculum ; 
and as he did so he placed his fingers on a 
foot-note on one of the pages, to the effect 
that Dr. C. C. Miller had assisted in the 
ery ye of the work. I nodded. 

‘** Well,” said he, ‘‘that refers to me. I 
am Dr. C. C. Miller.” 

Of course, we asked him to play for us: 
and by and by we were very glad to have 
him consent to stay over night with us, and, 
in fact, make our home his home so long as 
he remained. We went over the bees and 
other things ; and wena just before he was 
about to take his leave, he surprised me still 


‘more by a little talk something like this: 


‘**Mr. Root, I think I may confess now, 
that I had a plan and purpose in making you 
this visit, besides learning what I could 
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about bee culture. I have read your writ- 
ings a good while. and I knew you, even if 
you did not know me. I wanted to say 
something to you; but I felt that, before I 
could say it, I must have you get acquainted 
with me, and I wanted to win your confi- 
dence, that my words might have influence 
with you. I have now got acquainted, and 
I think I have won the friendship and confi- 
dence both of yourself and your good wife, if 
you will excuse me for being somewha* pre- 
suming.” m 

He paused here, and I believe that my 
wife ard I both felt a little as did the good 
people over in England when Moody and 
Sankey first came among them. The people 
were anxious to know what the evangelists 
had to sell, or whether they were agents for 
a new musical instrument, or something of 
that kind. Dr. Miller, however, soon dis- 
pelled these thoughts by something like this: 

* Mr. Root, I want you to be a Christian. 
I want you to exert the inflence you possess, 
and to use the hold God has given you on 
the hearts of the people, for the cause of the 
Savior.” 





I can not remember what else he said just | 


then, but I hastened to tell him that I was 


already in favor of Christianity and good | 
morals, and I expected him to ** let up.” as | 


the expression is, in the same way I had in- 


duced our pastors and other good friends to | 


pass me by. He had no intention. however, 
of giving up thus easily. Ile told me that he 
who is not for the Savior is against him, and 
kindly and pleasantly insisted that my influ- 
ence was on the wrong side. I quizzed him 
and questioned him, and tried to make him 
compromise a little, but he held fast to the 
Bible and to Bible texts with such earnest- 
ness and faithfulness that I never got over 
it. He talked with all the energy I had 
heard drummers and runners talk to sell 
goods, but he had nothing to sell. He held 
up before me Christ and him crucified, and 
pointed me to the open door of salvation — 
open to all who will accept it without money 
and without price. 

When I began to get intimately acquaint- 
ed with Prof. Cook, the two men reminded 
me so forcibly of each other that I wrote to 
both that they must get acquainted with 
each other. In a little time they became ac- 
quainted, and I was not disappointed. Once 
when in sore trouble as to where duty lay, it 
occurred to me I should like the counsel of 
two such men as Dr. Miller and Prof. Cook, 
more than the counsel of any other two men 
I knew of in the world. As it was during a 
State convention, I started out, although it 

yas somewhat late in the evening, to find 
them. ‘To my surprise I found them room- 
ing together ; in fact, they were just getting 
ready to retire. I stated the case to them: 
and after one proposed that we should 
take the matter to God in prayer, we knelt 
down then and there, and had a little pray- 
er-meeting. I shall always remember the 
prayers of those two friends; and I shall al- 
ways remember, too, the feeling of safety 
and security I felt as the little meeting 
closec. It does not seem to me that oné can 
go_very far wrong when he takes the advice, 
given after praying over the matter. of two 
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| good Christian men. I do not mean that the 
| two think alike on all the great issues before 
/ us, for indeed they don’t; but they are both 
| earnest, faithful servants of the Master, and 
| devoted heart and soul to the good of our 
| people and to the good of our country. It 
does me good to see them both brighten up 
at the thought of any public movement for 
the well-being and happiness of humanity, 
especially for the youth of our separate 
States. 

| Dr. Miller injured his health by incessant 
| hard study; and after practicing medicine to 
some extent, and giving it up on account of 
his health, he made music a profession. This 
he also abandoned for the same _ reason, 
and shortly after I first saw him he took 
up bees, with the prospect of small pay, 
when he was offered a salary by some of the 
leading music-publishing houses of our coun- 
try, that might dazzle almost any one of us. 
He felt that the blessing of health, with 
God’s sunshine and outdoor air. with even a 
small income, is better than large salaries 
and a broken-down constitution. 


oO 
~ ARTHUR’S BEES. 








A Story for Boys. 
bY MRS, CASTELLA WHITMAN. 


Continued from Nov. 15. 


ATCHING his bees through the remainder 
of the season was a pleasant pastime for 
Arthur. He had always been a faithtul 
boy, but it really seemed as if a new 
motive prompted him to greater exer- 
tions. No surplus honey rewarded him, but 
by being carefully protected through the winter 
they greeted him the following spring, when all 
nature was springing into new life; but, alas! how 
little did this family know what great sorrow was 
to come upon them! The darling baby-sister, the 
pet of the household, scarce two years old, was 
snatched from their midst, and laid to rest in her 
flowery bed on Decoration day. This great grief 
so unnerved the mother that it was a long time 
before she seemed herself again. Though always 
tender and self-sacrificing, she appeared doubly so 
now, and nothing was left undone that she could 
do to develop any thing noble and manly in her 
boys. Still,she was as ready to correct them, if 
she considered them in fault, as to commend when 
they had done any thing worthy of it. 

Arthur’s bees remained in their old hive, instead 
of being transferred, as he anticipated. They 
swarmed twice. The second swarm came out on 
the Fourth of July, and the children said they were 
holding their anniversary. 

Thus two new hives were placed near the stately 
old barrel hive, forming quite a contrast, as Ar- 
thur’s father had exercised a great deal of skillin 
making them. 

I will hastily pass the remainder of this season 
by. Arthur, too, was anxious to see what another 
year hadin store for him, notwithstanding he was 
often admonished that the present only is ours— 
the future is uncertain. 

Before he scarcely realized it, another winter 
had passed, and it was time to place his bees on 
theirsummer stands. It was indeed a pleasure to 
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the older members of the iene to see the inter- 
est Arthur still maintained in them. Scarcely a 
day pessed but that he would spend a few mo- 
ments with them as he went to or came from his 
work; and occasionally have [I had a glimpse of 
him at sunrise, partially sitting by the side of a 
hive, watching the busy workers. 

As the season advanced, the work on the farm 
inereased, and it was with a great effort that 
Arthur and his father kept their work up and 
made hives for the bees. Two of the colonies (¢s 
they had by this time learned to call them) swarm- 
ed three times apiece, and the third one twice, 
thus requiring eight new hives. 

By this time the father expressed as much 
enthusiasm as Arthur himself. The family had 
noticed of late, that, in speaking of the bees, 
Arthur would cali them our bees. I will here re- 
mark, that, though he possessed an impulsive dis- 
position, he also possessed a manly spirit, which 
would not permit him to accept of any title or 
honor that did not rightfully belong to him; thus 
the term “ our folks’ bees”’ was universally accept- 
ed afterward. One day, as Arthur’s father was 
glancing over his Agriculturist, he came across the 
following advertisement: 


eeavencta DEES OT HONEY 


we will with pleasure send asample copy of the 


SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descri vive price list of latest improve- 
ments in HIVES, # EXTRACTORS, COMB FOUNDA- 
TION, SECTION HONEY-BOXES, all books and jour- 
nals, id every thing pertaining to Bee Cul- 
ture. Mothing ‘Patented. oT. Mi send your 0. 


dress prin” A, |, ROOT, Medina, 0. 


‘Nothing patented!” he ejaculated; then after 
giving the subject a little thought, he sent his 
address as recommended. 

| have often heard Arthur’s mother speak of the 
day the circulars, as she then called them, ar- 
rived. She was expecting company, too, that she 
felt unusually particular about. Ido not suppose 
that every boy knows, but many a boy's mother 
does, how many extra steps are to be taken, and 
how much anxiety such an occasion requires, es- 
pecially if they live on a farm wheré such a variety 
of work must be attended to. 

Arthur and his father, notwithstanding they 
seemed so intent on perusing their circulars, 
assisted her somewhat, and the day with its cares 
and enjoyments passed away. During the re- 
mainder of this busy week the mother came across 
their papers many times, but only to put them in 
their proper place. 

The next Sabbath morning dawned bright and 
beautiful. Arthur remained at home with his 
mother and younger brothers, while his father and 
the remainder of the family attended church. 

Arthur spent the greater part of the day in 
reading, as usual. His mother had but little time 
to read, even Sunday, until dinner was over. It be- 
ing ready at the usual hour for that day, she sat 
down with her paper in hand, waiting for their re- 
turn from church. It was with a great deal of 


anxiety she watched the time go by, as they were 
obliged to cross a certain bridge that had been 
condemned. Arthur, noticing her concern, said, 
** Mother, perhaps you will find something interest- 
ingin this, handing her one of the said circulars, 
which proved to be GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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She was ‘ati siueneeet on glancing over its 
contents, to find it of so different a character from 
what she expected. It truly was Gleanings—arti- 
cles written by different persons here and there all 
over the country, and then notes or comments by 
the editor on nearly every one. And still further 
on came “Our Homes,” so full of such good 
thoughts and suggestions that they all thought the 
time was very pleasantly as well as profitably 
spent. Arthur's grandparents came in about the 
time his mother sat down to read, and they too 
were attentive listeners. 

Thus the days and weeks of the summer flew by, 
Arthur often reviewing this number of GLEAN- 
INGS that I have referred to, and the price list that 
accompanied it. He often wished that they could 
subscribe for it. It seemed impossible just then, 
as his own weekly paper could not be dispensed 
with, and he had tried very hard to pay for it him- 
self for the last few years. The price list not only 
gave the prices of bees, queens, hives, and all that 
pertained thereto, but also prices of their counter 
store connected with the factory. It was really 
surprising to note the many useful articles it con- 
tained. 

The autumn months were near at hand, and so 
was Arthur's birthday. His mother could not 
think of letting it pass by unnoticed, as it was the 
family custom to present at least some little token 
of remembrance. Thinking it would be a pleasant 
surprise to receive something from Mr. R.’s store, 
she wrote an order for the same and also in- 
closed the price of GLEANINGS tor Arthur's father, 
he having already sent forthe ABC book. Per- 
haps it is ne€dless to say, that, as such days re- 
turned, they all enjoyed it as much as the one who 
received the gifts. Nothing worthy of note trans- 
pired during the remainder of this year. The 
family spent nnuy happy evenings during the win- 
ter months listening to Arthur as he read from his 
journals. They wisely reported the discourage- 
ments us well as the encouragements in bee cul- 
ture. Thus by spring Arthur had gained much 
valuable information. Nor was it long hefore 
some of it was put in practice. Scarcely had his 
winter school closed when their bees were again 
on the wing. A little plot of ground was neatly 
arranged, and the eleven hives were set out in 
order upon it, quite after the manner of our mod- 
ern apiaries. 

By this time it was plainly to be seen, that, if 
they continued to keep their bees, something 
further must be done than simply to make a hive 
as it was needed. Thus far they had never been to 
uny expense as far as dollars and cents were con- 
cerned, neither had they received any returns 
from the bees, save some honey for family use. 
Arthur and his father concluded it best to send for 
two hives of different styles before making any 
further arrangements. Being sent by express, 
they were soon at hand. Arthur's father brought 
them home inthe evening, and the delighted chil- 
dren could not think of going to bed without seeing 
them set up, as they came in the flat. 

It was evident, from the expressions of the whole 
family, that they more than met their expecta- 
tions. They indeed looked like miniature houses, 
with their little porticos in front. 

There was no more time to be lost. The season 
when they would need their hives most was rapidly 
advancing; but the contrast between the old and 
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these new hives was so great, not only in appear 


ance but in point of excellence, that, possessing | 


the spirit of the times as much as the father and 
son both did, they could not think of using the old 


box hive any longer, even if money was scarce, and | 


there were many other needs also; so « second 
order was soon made out. 

They naturally expected there would be some de- 
lay, as they had taken time to get their sample 
hives, and well knew that other orders in advance 
would receive attention first; but as days length- 
ened into weeks, and yet they received no notice 
that they had been shipped, they grew quite im; 
patient. Their bees had already commenced 
swarming, and had to be hived as before. 

To be continued, 


A GOOD REPORT FROM WEST VIR- 
GINIA. 


SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS ON PRODUCING 
AND SELLING HONEY, BY ONE WHO MAKES 
BEES PAY. 





AM located in the * Pan Handle” of this State | 
that narrow strip of land lying on the Ohio | 


River between the States of Ohio and Penn- 


sylvania. The average yield in this part of the | 


State might be put at 40 Ibs. of comb honey, 
spring count. After some sales last spring I had 
if colonies left in my home apiary, and 14 colonies 
three miles out. The 56 swarms were so closely 
evened up by interchanging brood that they all 
had cast swarms within five days from the issue of 
the first swarm. Twenty-four lirsswarms in one 
day! When swarming had ceased there were but 
ii colonies in the apiary, as before. 

SWARMING, AND HOW TO MANAGE. 


At the beginning of the surplus yield, each hive | 


was supplied with a case of sections—room for 
200) Ibs. of comb honey for the 56 colonies. By the 


time the sections were two-thirds full, swarming 


began. My queens are all clipped; and as fast as 
swarins issuc they are hived and plxeed near the 
old stand. 

All swarming for the day having ceased, the 


cases of sections are taken off; the combs in the | 
hives are extracted of all the honey; queen-cells | 
are destroyed, drones’ heads shaved off. They then | 


ure returned tothe original hive, where they are 
soon cleaned up by bees remaining at the old stand. 
The cases of sections are put in place; and just at 
sundown, each hive having that day cast a swarm, 


it is re enforced by another, and, as far as possible, | 


au new location by interchanging is given the re- 


turned swarms. This seems to better satisfy them. | 
By the next day (often the next hour), after being | 
returned, the bees are back in the sections; and by | 


the time there is further disposition to swarm, the 
sections are finished, when they are removed and 
the upper story filled with combs, for extracting 
what honey may yet be gathered. If there has 
been any preparation for swarming at the time of 
taking off the sections, this is broken up by de- 
stroying cells, placing empty combs in the brood- 
nest, or by any of the many well-known plans of 
breaking up the disposition to swarn. 

This season I did not work for much comb honey, 
and hereafter I will work for less, as I have a much 
better demand for extracted honey. From the 56 
colonies at my home apiary I got 2000 Ibs. of comb 
honey and 3000 ibs. of extracted honey. I sold 3+ 
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three frame nuclei from tose which were formed 
| by taking from full ste ks, three frames having 
| the most brood with the adhering bees and queen; 
| this was done during the latter part of the honey- 
harvest. It lessened my crop of honey somewhat. 
| HOW AN INVESTMENT OF $40.00 REALIZED 8240.00. 
Last spring I bought 14 colonies in double-walled 
| L. hives for $40.00. These were moved to within 
three miles of my place. They were generally 
weak. Some queens had to be superseded, as they 
were away past the “ flower of their age.” 

By the time white clover was doing its best, these 
| bees were ready for more room. I gave them 
| a case with four full frames of comb and five 
| frames with starters, which were soon filled and 
| ready for the extractor. From these l4 hives I 
| took 2000 Ibs. of extracted honey, which brought 
me $240.00,and Ihave the bees left in fine shape 
for winter—a pretty good investment, | think. 

Altogether from the 70 colonies I received 2000 
lbs. of comb honey and 5100 Ibs. extracted honey, 
and sold from them 34 three-frame nuclei. <All are 
in prime condition for winter. Every colony has 
a queen of this season's rearing. My bees are 
ready for the winter, and all I have done was to 
| make passeeccs through the combs, cover the 
| frames with a piece of woolen carpet, put over this 
a chaff pillow, open entrances wide, and leave on 
summer stands. I expect to find them all right 
next spring; at any rate I would not give ten pcr 
cent to have them insured. 

My honey was all sold in the short time of four 
wecks, from the time I began to sell. Comb honey 
was sold for 18 ets.,andan average of 12's cts. fer 
extracted. Part of the extracted was sold for art 
purposes; part for medicinal purposes, at 15 ct-., 
and quite a good deal to families for table use, at 
12'5 ets. per lb., or ten Ibs. for an even dollar. 

A UONEY-RETAILING WAGON, AND HOW TO SELL 

On our retailing wagon we havea large tin can 
holding 400 Ibs., with honey-gate and seales under 
this, which makes it convenient for quickly weigh- 
ing the required amount. A ease of comb honey 
is tnuken along to sell to people who will not buy 
| any thing else. Some who could not be induced to 
buy extracted honey were} gratuitously supplied 
witha “*mess” “free for nothing;” and by the 
next time we “came around” there was another 
customer ready for a“ dollar's worth of that strain 
et honey.’ I can now sell 490 or 50 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey in one day in some towns where, 
at first, it took fine talking to sell 50 Ibs. 

1 often wonder why it is that so many of our bee- 
| keepers have so hard a time in selling their honey. 
True, we are surrounded with many good-sized 
towns here; but commission men bring to these 
places great quantities of honey, which is offered 
low. To convince myself that 

HONEY CAN BE SOLD IN ALMOST ANY PLACE, 

I loaded up, one morning, 409 Ibs. of extracted 
;} and 100 lbs. of comb honey, and started right out 
through the country. Among farmers I sold from 
50 cts. to $5.00 worth at almost every farmhouse; 
and long before night we were home, and honey all 
sold. 

It is at all times necessary to have a /irst-claas 
article of honey to build up the trade. I bought, 
some years ago, 2 barrels of linden and one barrel 
of California sage honey, and sold it out on the 
strength of my reputation; but it was the means of 
hurting my trace for a long time. Linden and 
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California sage will do in the comb; but don't offer 
it in the liquid form, if your object is to establish a 
market for extracted honey. 

JOHN A. BUCHANAN. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., Nov. 16, 1886. 

Friend B., 1 should say you got a very fair 
price for your honey during the present sea- 
son of low prices ; but it took some labor and 
some energy to doit; and, in fact, there is 





whole of Huber. Besides these she has regularly 
read two or three bee-papers, and is now a sub- 
seriber to GLEANINGS, The American Bee Journal, 
and other papers; and she also carries on quite a 
correspondence with some of the leading bee-keep- 
ersin different parts of the country. But, as my 
good old father used to say, I am“ getting ahead 
of my story.”” On the 4th of July of that year, the 
colovy purchased of Brother Mason sent out a 


no chance to make progress anywhere, now- swarm, and this embraced her entire increase for 
udays. without taking pains and trouble. | that season. The two colonies were wintered out 
You have given us one of the best illustra- | of doors, on their summer stands, being packed 
tions | ever saw, of the possibilities of build- | with leaves, and a tight shingled roof placed over 


ing up a home market: and I do believe 
that a convenient peddling-wagon, with a 
smart mun to manage it, is going to prove 
the outlet ‘for our great crops of honey. I 
don’t quite understand, however, how a good 
article of linden honey. or a good article of 


talifarnis ra © 2 » | 
California sage honey, has been the means | understood the business perfectly, and succeeded 


of injuring your trade. 
el eee 
MRS. GLIDDEN AND HER BEES. 


WHAT A REAL LOVE FOR A CHOSEN PURSUIT MAY 
ACCOMPLISH. 





NE pleasant morning, four years ago last 
f spring, a lady came into my office, and, with- 


out any particular introduction, said she | 


would like to talk with mea few moments 

about bees, if Iwas not otherwise engaged. 
She was about thirty-five years old, I should judge, 
and spoke in a pleasant, rapid manner that was 
quite captivating. I at once gave her attention, 
und she began to ask questions about bees, hives, 
ete.—knowing that I was much interested in bee- 
keeping, and had a few colonies. Somehow, I did 
not then find out how, she had got an idea that she 
could keep bees, and she was determined to try. 
She asked me several questions, and wished to 
know my opinion about the hive advertised bya 
Mrs. Cotton, of this State, and about her way of 
managing bees. I said to her that I thought she 
did not want the Cotton hive, book, or any thing 
else from that source; but 1 advised her to corres- 
pond with my good friend Mason, of Mechanic 
Falls; and if she was fully determined to start an 
apiary, to start right by getting a Langstroth frame 
hive, all fitted with sections, etc., and purchase her 
bees of Brother Mason. She has since thanked me 
for “starting her right,’ and giving her good ad- 
vice. I may say here, before proceeding further, 
that I had for some years known the lady by sight, 
und knew her husband as for some time a resident 
of this city, an estimable man, a carpenter and 
builder by occupation, who owns two houses here, 
and whose home is at the corner of Green and 
Chapel Streets. Well, I loaned Mrs. Glidden some 
books and bee-journals, and, after a pleasant chat 
of balf an hour, she left. 

Soon after this call I learned that Mrs. Glidden 
had bought a colony of Italians of Brother Mason, 
and had them safcly located in one corner of her 
little garden. Then she commenced a regular 
course of reading in bee culture. She read every 
thing; and as the public library contained no books 
on the business of bee-keeping, I gladly loaned her 
from my own collection. In a surprisingly short 
space of time she had read and mastered Cook, 
Langstroth, the A BC book, King, Alley, and lately 
she has read Heddon, and—just think of it!—the 





each hive. 

The second year, 1834, Mrs. Glidden devoted con- 
siderable time to dividing her colonies and rearing 
queens. This last she undertook because it was 
interesting, and she would rather rear them than 
to purchase and pay away money for them. She 


admirably. This year she increased her two colo- 
nies—which came through the winter strong—to 
twelve, making ten new colonies, by dividing. 
This work was carried on quite extensively, as will 
be seen, and perhaps some mistakes were made. 
It would not be strange if there were. She lost 
two colonies in August or September of that year 
from lack of stores, as she did not feed early 
enough in the season. That tall she went into win- 
ter quarters—on the summer stands, as before- 
with ten colonies. Five of these came through the 
winter, but in the spring of 185 they were very 
weak. Mrs. Glidden understood feeding by this 
time, and they received attention, and built up 
strong during that season. Sbe did not feed any 
in the fall; had little surplus honey; but the five 
colonies of spring bad increased to ten strong 
heavy colonies by fall, and they were, as before, 
well packed for winter with a protection of leaves, 
and tight shingled roofs over each hive. Mr. 
Glidden, although a very busy man, had before 
this become much interested in the bees himself; 
and, being a carpenter, he had made all the hives 
needed, the sections, ete., during odd days in the 
winter season. 

So far in her experience as a bee-keeper, Mrs. 
Glidden had received but little surplus honey. In- 
deed, she had not planned for much. Instead, she 
had been reading, studying, rearing queens, di- 
viding, experimenting, and learning; all being done 
in a quiet, earnest, determined way, with no 
thought of being discouraged or giving up the busi- 
ness, or getting tired. She was bound to succeed, 
and she has. 

Last spring Mrs. Glidden's ten colonies of bees 
were found to be in excellent, strong condition. 
This season they have just doubled, or increased to 
twenty. She gave away one coiony to a friend, 
has sold four, and has an even fifteen colonies with 
which to go into winter quarters. They are a pretty 
sight, as they stand in uniform rows in the little 
garden at the corner of Green and Chapel Streets, 
this city; and many are the visitors Mrs. Glidden 
has had at her apiary during the past three years. 
The honey-record from this apiary the present sea- 
son has been a total of about 1200 pounds. About 
300 pounds of this has been box honey, the remain- 
der extracted honey. In June, Mrs. Glidden pur- 
chased an extractor, and has used it freely. She 
has put up her extracted honcy in neat one-pound 
glass jars, with her uname on a label on each jar, 
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This honey she has placed on sale at the leading | 
grocery stores in this city, and in the adjoining 
city of Hallowell, two miles distant, as well as in 
the city of Gardiner, six miles distant. From this 
it will be seen that Mrs. Glidden has a fine local 
market; andin placing the honey on sale she has | 
made all the contracts ana done all the business 
herself. For comb honey she receives 20 cts. per | 
pound; and for extracted, one shilling. In addi- 
tion to ber sales at the stores, many come to her 
house and purchase in large quantities, so that her 
honey has been in great demand this season, and 
there is suré to bea greater call for it next year, 
us this season the prejudice against extracted hon- | 
ey has been overcome, and she now has an assured | 
sale for allshe can produce. Her success has been | 
most gratifying, but she deserves it all. Her in- | 
telligence, courage, and enthusiasm have the 
promise of sure reward. But, did you ever think, 
friend Root, that bees work faster and better, and 
store more honey for some than for others? 

Mrs. Glidden is an earnest worker, and most 
esteemed member in the church to which she be- 
longs; and she is also » member of Capital Grange, 
P. of H., this city, and all her brothers aud sisters 
of the Grange hold herin high esteem as a sister 
andafriend. Calling at her homea few evenings 
ago with ny wife (she bas three tine children, the 
eldest a young lady of sixteen, a pupil of Cony 
Academy), I asked her how she first came to be in- 
terested in bee-keeping. She replied, that she | 
“always thought honey was nice,’’ and that she | 
“wanted to have some ’’—a woman's reason. It is | 
nice, as we can attest, asasample of comb honey | 
made by her bees in June last is certainly the 
whitest, clearest, and finest-flavored honey I ever | 
ate. SAMUEL L. BOARDMAN, 

Augusta, Me., Nov. 11, 1886. 


ae OE 
THE MERITS OF ALSIKE CLOVER. 


{ 


WILL LT PAY FARMERS TO RAISE IT, WITHOUT ANY | 


REFERENCE TO BEE-KEEPING AT ALL? | 
| 


SIE above heading suggests itself to me 
\* while reading an article from Th 
Farmer, of St. Paul, Minn. The arti- 
cle has nota word initin regard to 
alsike for bees. It simply speaks of 
its value for stock, and for raising seed to 
sell. As there are some new points in the 
subject. we make the following extract : 


About 20 years ago I bought my first alsike clover 
seed, and sowed it alone on the south side of a hill. 
The seuson was dry, and it grew only about a foot 
high; and as it was said the tirst crop produced the | 
seed, lecut it for seed and felt disappointed at get- 
ting so little that Lwas ready to pronounce it a 
humbug, and plowed it up the same fall. Some 
years afterward I saw a bushel of seed at the Dane 
County Fair, at Madison. 1 inquired of the owner, 
Mr. Woodward, how he liked it, and if it was a prof- 
itable crop. He said he got four bushels of seed 
per acre, and sold it at $10 per bushel; that the hay, 
ufter being hulled, was better than the best red- 
clover hay, and that his cattle ate it in preference 
to any other hay. 1 bought two bushels of the seed 
und sowed about one bushel to twelve acres, mix- 
ing one-third timothy, by measure, where I wanted 
it for pasture or hay, and about the same quantity 
of pure alsike where I wanted it for sced. It does 
not raise seed the same year it is sown, but, like red 
clover, the next year. [have sown it with wheat, 
barley, and oats. It does best with spring wheat or | 
barley. 

T hulled 110 bushels this year from 20 acres. I ex- 
pect to get $7.00 per bushel, and [have at least 24 





| ver should be cut (here) about the 20th of June. 





tons of good hay, after hulling, worth enough to 

pay all expenses of cutting and hulling. Some 
ears ago l sold my whole crop on the Board ot 
rade in Chicago tor $11.00 per bushel. 

Mr. George Harding, of Waukesha, a breeder of 
Cotswold sheep and short-horn cattle, and one ot 
Wisconsin's most wide-awake farmers, showed mc 
asmall field of one of his neighbors that he said 
produced seven bushels of alsike seed per acre, and 
that he sold it in Milwaukee for 412.00 per bushel. 
I have 80 acres in alsike; and so long as it pays ine 
as well as it has done, 1 will sow it. 

The first crop the next year after sowing is the 
seed crop. It can be cut tor seed for several*years. 
It tf not x biennial plant like red clover, but a per- 
ennial. It has one tap root with many branches, 
and does not heave up by frost, like red clover, 
which has but one tup root. 

I prefer it to red clover for several reasons. 
When sown with timothy it matures with timothy. 
(Medium red clover matures Letore timothy is fit to 
eut.) Leut about the lith to lth of July: red a 
sike is not easily injured by dew or light rains after 
being cut. It has none of the “fuzz"’ that red clover 
has, making itso unpleasant to handle as hay or seed. 
The stem is not so coarse nor so hollow, and has 
more branches, leaves, and blossoms. The blossom 
is of a pink color. Red clover must be cut when we 
are in the busiest time working our corn. Alsike is 
cut after corn work is over. This is of great ad- 
vantage in a corn region. 

Alsike makes a good fall pasture after the seed 
iscut. My stock will eat it in preference to red 
clover, timothy, or blue grass. Blue grass, or, as it 
is often called in this country, June grass, is a good 
early and late grass, but in midsummer it dries up; 
and had it not been for clover we should have been 
badly off for pasture this dry year. 

Hon. MATT. ANDERSON, Dane Co., Wis. 


lj <2 Qa 


PRESENTING BEE CULTURE IN TOO 
“ ROSY ” COLORS. 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK? 





ELOW we have made afew extracts 
from the reply of the editor of the 
Canadian Bee Journal to an article 
headed, ** What Is the Outlook?” The 
writer of the article spoke of the re- 

cent bad seasons and the low prices, and the 

general discouragement of many bee-keep- 
ers. The editor answers: 


We will not for one moment question the asser- 
tion that bee-keeping may have keen painted “ in 
its most rosy colors,” possibly in some cases too 
much so; but almost apy one will admit that there 
were good reasons for Se the ** paint" 
to that purpose. Bee-keeping then was a business 
in which there was muck profit and little loss—pro- 
portionally speaking. The principal trouble now 
seems to be the disposal of the crop uta fairly re- 
munerative price. Bee-keeping is now down toa 
business level, while it formerly was a special pur- 
suit; with extra advantages, of course there will be 
lots of bee-keepers disgusted, just as there were 
lots of store-keepers disgusted with that line when 
they found that “sitting on a nail-keg’’ in their 
store was not going to give them a living. Since 
bee-keeping has taken a legitimate stand amongst 
other branches in the commerce of the country, 
neither writers nor supply-dealers bave to any ex- 
tent painted it in * colors” others than of which it 
was deserving. There are, even at the present 
price of honey, large profits in successful years, 
while in poorer years the profits are not so large. 
It must be admitted, that during the past four years 
there has not been much above an average yield; 
but ‘‘depression’”’ is the crv in almost every de- 
| achcgsuhg of the commerce of the country, and bee- 

eepers can not always expect unexceptional 
favors. The little couplet which is often used with 
reference to poets is applicable as well to bee- 
keepers: 

*“*Not every man can be a poet, 
No more'n a sheep can be a goat.” 


I would especially emphasize the point 
about sitting ona nail-keg. There may be 
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seasons and opportunities when a man can 
lay up money and sit still, and rest a great 
part of the time; but such things do not 
oecur often, nor do they last long, and 1 
think it is a wise provision of Providence 
that such is the case. The world is full of 
tradesmen who can not make a living, or 
who succeed in making only a very poor liv- 
ing; and I believe it is often the case, that 
the sole reason of this is, because they don’t 
get up and make things go. It has been 
many times intimated, that the supply-deal- 
ers are the lucky ones in our chosen pursuit; 
but I tell you, my friends, there are about as 
many supply-dealers who fail, as there are 
honey-ratisers. To succeed in any industry, 
one must not only work all day, but he must 
use his brains in the night time, and after 
the labors of the day are past. He must 
carve out his fortune by hard work and hard 
knocks. When seasons are poor and prices 
are low, he must economize and ent down 


out-goes, and he must learn to do it until he | 


comes clear down to hard-pan. When he 
learns to weather the storms he will probably 
be ready to make hay when the sun shines. 
Sitting on a nail-keg wil! never build upa 
business anywhere. 

oe 


A MODEL KITCHEN. 


PROF. COOK TELLS US SOMETHING ABOUT THE | 


CONVENIENCES OF THEIR OWN KITCHEN. 


READ with much aterest Mr. Terry's descrip- 

» tion of his bath-tub. Such articles are good 

\ seed, which may not lodge in soil to always 

take root; but when they do produce they bear 
such excellent fruit that they are always 
opportune. 

Now, Mr. Editor, our house was already built, and 
there was no available room over the kitchen or 
elsewhere to be used exclusively as a bath-room. 
I presume there are many other such homes. We 
—wife and I—are full partners, and we concluded to 
make our kitchen the bath-room, especially as we 
could at the same time greatly increase its con- 
veniencies in other respects. Let me say, that I 
married one of those very girls that Mrs. Chaddock 
writes about. This wife, except when we have 
company, does her own housework. She prefers 
this. The work is far better and more economical- 
iy done. We all enjoy having our home wholly to 
ourselves, except in times of company; and then, 
again, it gives opportunity to give our two chil- 
dren useful work. Katie,.only eleven years old, 
makes all of one kind of our bread, and most of the 
cake. By the way, she took the premium on bread 
at our fair. The children do their own room work, 
wash the dishes—and, more, are most happy doing 
this, ‘if we can only be without the girl.” 

Thus itis that we desire to have our kitchen us 
pleasant and as neat, and the most convenient room 
in the house. The room is 12 x 14 feet, has windows 


on both ends, is neatly carpeted, and we think it is | 


as cozy as need be. The bath-tub, which cost us 
twelve dollars, is at one end of the room, in front 
of two windows. J cased it about with oak, neatly 
matched, and covered all with a hinged cover of 
beautiful cherry wood, which shows nature's beau- 
tiful graining to perfection. The cover of this is 
held up by a catch when we wish it up. The es- 
cape-pipe runs to the same drain which Carries off 


the house-slops, and thus this drain is flushed every 
time the tub is used, and, indeed, every time we 
wash, as will be seen. It seems tome that every 
house should have such a drain if possible. Health 
and convenience demand it. Neatness certainly 
emphusizes the argument; for what is more re- 
pellent than the horrible cess-pools seen back of 
s0 many country homes? When the cover is raised, 
a board across the bath-tub lengthwise makes just 
the right wash-tub bench. Each tub has a hole 
| through the bottom, with a rubber-stop; so to 
| empty the tubs on washday, one has only to raise 
| or withdraw the stop. As a rubber hose may be 
made to connect from the cistern pump, which is 
a force-pump, to tubs on bath-tub, or to boiler on 
| the stove, it will be seen that a whole washing may 
be done without lifting any water except to empty 
the boiler. When the cover of the bath-tub is 
down it makes an uexcellent kitchen table, and also 
serves as ub ironing-table. If desired, we may 
stop right here. But we have added about $50.00 
| more, and have added hot-water works. As the 
| tank in the bedroom above, which serves as a 
stand, ho!ds about three barrels, and as I each 
morning fill this, which takes about fifty strokes 
of the pump, wife never has to pump or carry any 
| water to do her work. What better planning can 
be done in any home, than planning to save work 
| for the queen of the home? 

Each door of the kitchen has an inside lock, and 
| all the windows have shades, and so the use of the 
| bath-tub may be as private as though it were kept 
in a special room, 

One more convenience that gives us nearly as 
much satisfaction as does the bath-tub, is a frame 
to hang clothes on, which is fixed to the side of the 
room opposite the sink, stove, and wocd-shed door. 
This is simply a light square frame like a slate 
frame, made of ash, and is four by seven feet in 
dimensions. A cross-bar in the center strengthens 
this frame. Through the end and center bars, 
holes are bored, and a common clothes-line is 
stretched lengthwise across the frame every five 
inches. This is a “roped” frame, not a ‘‘wired” one. 
Two strap hinges fasten the bottom of the end-bars 
to the wall, about four or five feet from the floor, 
while a small chain is fastened to the top of the 
end-bar, and then passes over a small pulley screw- 
ed into the wall just above where the upper end of 
the center-bar will be when the frame is close 
against the wall. By useof this chain the clothes- 
bar can be drawn close against the wall, or let 
down atany angle. Thus this is always ready for 
clothes, and is always out of the way when not 
needed. It is a suspended, if not a ‘reversible 
frame,” for the kitchen. 

If this article shall induce such action as will 
lessen the burden of any wife and mother, how 
glad I shall be that I wrote it! It is near Christ- 
mas; und what a nice Christmas present would 
such arrangements be for many a loving wife, 
whose work is hard! 

I forgot to say, that a neat wood-box stands oppo- 
| site the bath-tub, which Bertie is expected to keep 
fall. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

Friend Cook, I have got you and friend 
Terry on the very topic that pleases me; 
namely, planning for the queens of our 
homes. If there is any department in life 
where we need kind hearts and earnest 
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thought, it is in lessening the labors of the 
home. My wife, like Mrs. Cook, has always 
had a preference for doing her own work; 
and I tell you, friends, we can afford to 
spend quite a little money in the way of 
making fuel, light, water, and air, conven- 
ient in the kitchen rather than to go to the 
expense of hiringa girl to do the house- 
work. In our own home we are now talk- 
ing about making steam — the water, 
and warm it at the same time, by means of 
one of the cheap injectors now in the mar- 
ket. I tell you, there is no Christmas pres- 
ent that can be studied up that will begin 
to compare with household conveniences 
that are real helps to the good wife, and not 
a hindrance. 
4 rr we Ge 


QUEENS IN TRAPS. 





SPACING HIVES. 

You suggest, friend Root, that many queens are 
lost because hives are exactly alike, and too close 
together. The remedy in such case would be to 
move the hives further apart. Let me suggest, that 
a better remedy is to put the hives nearer together 
—that is, move every alternate hive close to its 
neighbor. Suppose, for example, 6 hives stand ina 
row, each hive 18 inches in width, and a space of 
11 inches between each two hives. In such case 
there is danger of bees getting into the wrong hive, 
excépt the hive at cach end, allowing that there are 
no trees or other objects by which the location of 
the hive may be marked. Now move the second 
hive within two inches of the Ist; the 4th within 
two inches of the 3d; and the 6th within two inches 
of the 5th, and you have the hivesin pairs, witha 
space of 20 inches between the pairs. 


Ce a Radsvtak, teak Saet 





HOW LONG WILL A QUEEN LIVE IN THE UPSTAIRS 


PART OF THE ALLEY DRONE-TRAP? 





FTER Ernest told of his talk with me about 
queens of swarming colonies being caught in 
Alley’s drone-traps, Mr. Alley wrote me that 
Ernest was in error as to the length of time 
au queen would stay in the trap. I replied 

that we had in mind a queen remaining and living 
in the trap, and said, *‘ A queen could hardly live 2 
hours in the trap, if the hot sun were shining on it.” 
To this he replied, ** Allow me to say, friend M., 
that you are giving your opinion about that you 
know nothing about, when you say, ‘A queen could 
hardly live 2 hours in the trap, if the hot sun were 
shining onit.’ I say, the queen will live several 
weeks in the trap, sun or no sun.” 

My first thought was, * Yes, I do know wkat Iam 
talking about, for haven't I had them die in the hot 
sun?” But, come to think of it, I don’t know that 
lever did have one die in the sun, where the bees 
had access to her, but only under a glass tumbler, 
which would be much hotter than ina trap where 
the air would have free circulation. I presume Mr. 
Alley knows what he is talking about, from actual 
experience; and if so, it is quite important to know 





the fact, for all that is necessary will be to shut the | 
little opening left for the queen toreturn to the | 
hive, and then the trap can be looked at once a | 


week. Is there any advantage in any case in hav- 
ing the trap so arranged as to allow the return of 
the queen into the hive 7 
BALLING QUEENS. 

Referring to the discussion on page 853, I may say 
I have had considerable experience as to bees ball- 
ing their own queen. Inthe spring I go through 
all my hives, and see whether queens are clipped; 
and if any are not clipped, I clipthem. If, after 
clipping, a queen is accidentally dropped on the 
top of the frames so as to fall on the bottom-board 
at the entrance of the hive, she is very likely balled; 
and if the hive is at once closed up she may be re- 
leased, but is sometimes killed. Ifa queen is placed 
on one of the combs, right among the bees, she is 
not likely to be molested. Sometimes, however, on 
opening a hive the first I see of a queen is to find 
her balled before I have touched her. In srch case, 
if 1 close up the hive immediately, and do not open 
it again for several hours, I am pretty sure to find 
herall right. Is it not possible that, in this case, 
the bees ball their quecn for the sake of protecting 
her * 


aC {_I{_] Re 
ene 3. 8 ‘7-6 

In the above, the upper row shows the hives be- 
fore moving, 11 inches apart. The lower row shows 
them after each alternate hive has been moved 
within 2 inches of its neighbor, leaving the differ- 
ent pairs 2) inches apart. As before suggested, in 
the upper row Nos. 1 and 6 appear different from 
all the others, and no bee of 1 or 6 is likely to get 
into any other hive; neither is a bee of any other 
hive likely to get intolor6. Butas between the 
other four hives, there is nothing to distinguish the 
one from the other, except the difference in dis- 
tance from side toside; anda bee accustomed to 
enter its hive at a certain spot will find another 
spot of exactly the same appearance by going 2 
inches either tothe right or the left. Generally 
speaking, that 29 inches is sufficient, but I believe 
not always; and if a young queen, on the return 
from her wedding-trip, were not able to identify her 
own hive where the distance between the hives is 
only 11 inches, the consequence might be disastrous. 
But inthe lower row there isno danger of a bee 
mistaking the next hive foritsown. A bee of No. 
3, for instance, knows its hive as the left one of a 
| pair; and at whatever point it is accustomed to en- 
ter its hive, it can find a point similar in appearance 
| only by going a distance of 58 inches to No. 1, or to 
| No. 5. An experience of years in thus placing 
| hives in pairs convinces me that it is imporiant 
| and useful, allowing the hives to occupy much less 
| ground without danger of bees entering wrong 
| hives. ; C. C, MELLER, 
Marengo, Lil, Noy., 1886. 
Our friend Mr. Alley has had a large ex- 
| perience with the trap bearing his name, 
| and I suppose he ought to know whereof he 
|speaks. I may be in error as to the length 
| of time a queen will live confined in the up- 
per part of the drone-trap. Istated in an- 
| swer to you, that I thought the ** queen would 
live four or five hours, possibly a day.”” As 
I could not say from experience, I so stated 
it. We had one queen die in the ‘* upstairs ”’ 
part of the cage where she was unable to 
make her escape. No one was on hand at 
the time the swarm issued; but the fact re- 
mains, that the queen was found dead in 
the upper part of the trap. I can not say 
just how long the queen was confined there 
i before she died, but it could not have been 
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over a day, and the probabilities are that she 
died in a few hours. In all other cases, 
when aswarm issued, when a trap was at- 
tached to the entrance, we Were present, 
and the queen, if she did not get back into 
the hive, was put back before or after the 
swarm returned. I can not say, therefore, | 
that the instance I have mentioned would 
be an exception to the general rule, or 
whether it might not occur more often. [| 
will try to experiment upon this pre next | 
season. JRNEST. 
Thanks for your suggestions, friend M. I 

have fora long time been aware that bees | 
would not miss their location when two 
hives were close together; and thesame idea 
was once extensively used by making two 
hives in one, with the entrances pointing in 
opposite directions. In this case the thick- 
ness of a single board is all that separates | 
one hive from another. I believe this plan | 
was abandoned, however, because it so often | 
happened we wanted to move one hive away | 
and leave the other in its place. The reason | 
why the hexagonal apiary was planned for 
only one hive by itself was because I so often | 
found it convenient to be able to walk clear 
around any hive. Since then, however, we 
have seen bees make mistakes so much in the 
hexagonal ¢ ey we feel like reconsidering 
this plan. Only yesterday, Nov. 24, it being 
i Warm day, the bees started out of a good 
many of the hives, and ina great many places 
quite a little handful of bees were cluster- 
ing on the side of some other hive where 
there was noentrance. Afterinvestigating a 
little I found they were mistaking it for their 
own hive, 14 feet away. Sometimes it does 
not do any harm for bees to get into the 
wrong hive during warm spells in winter ; 
but there are times when it may not only re- 
sult in balling queens, but in the loss of the | 
queen. I should like to have the friends 
tell us how general it is to find the bees mis- | 
taking their location where hives are made 
exactly alike. as mentioned above. 





= 
SEPARATORS OR NO SEPARATORS. 


FRLEND DOOLITTLE AGREES WITH THE A BC BOOK, | 
THAT WE CAN NOT DISCARD SEPARATORS. | 









S$ the time bas now come to begin prepara- | 
i, tions for another season, the matter of sep- 
y arators or no separators must come up for | 
the decision of each one. Many claim, and | 
have so claimed for the past four or five 
years, that separators are useless, and, wishing 
not to appear “wedded to my fixtures,” I have 
tried dispensing with them in a part of my apiary, | 
and actually found that I could, by taking great 
precaution, as to the hive being level, the founda- 
tion being fastened to the sides and top of the sec- | 
tion securely, and by giving just the right amount 
of room, so thatthe bees would commence in all 
at once, get combs built true enough to crate, es- 
pecially if care was taken in crating, so that | 
the “fat”’’ side of one section was placed next to 
the “lean” side of the one next to it; but when 
it came to the glassing of them, that was out of the | 
question. Tobe sure, most markets do not desire 


glass on the honey; but as a few do, it makes 
it yery handy to have our honey so we can glass it 


| honey a good name in market. but 


| greater 
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if we wish. While,as | said, 1 had succeeded by 


using much precaution in getting a fair job donc 
without separators, yet I found that this same pre- 
eaution cost me more than the separators; and 
that, unless I used that precaution, the loss by 
bulged and unevenly filled sections was still great- 
er than the first. So I concluded that there was 
nothing gainedin trying to dispense with separa- 
tors, but, on the contrary, such a trial would be 


| very likely to result ina loss, owing tothe nicety 


of the work required. Again, I found that I must 
leave the case of sections on the hive till finished, 
before they were disturbed; for if I added more 


| room, except by way of a full case, on the tiering- 


up plan, I was sure of getting the combs so badly 
bulged that 1 could do nothing with them, save to 
sell them as **chunk honey.” This spoiled ore ot 
the best ideas | know of in bee keeping; namely, 
the putting-on of asmall amount of surplus room 
at first, and gradually increasing it as the bees 
became strong, until the full capacity of the hive 
was reached. I am confident that this one idea has 
had much to do with the suecess I have attained 
in producing comb honey; so if I dispensed with 
separators I lost quite a share of my success also, 
and all for the sake of trying to do something that 
somebody else said we must do; ‘for,’ said they, 
“separators are rapidly becoming things of the 
past.”” Once more, I could not take my sections 
off once a week, as | had formerly done, while the 
combs had a snowy whiteness, which gave my 
must leave 
them onthe hive till the nice white comb was al! 
travel-stained by the bees; for as sure as I took a 
comb’out and put an empty section in its place, 
the combs in the sections next to it would have 
their cells so lengthened that they could not be 
crated at all. Then each section must be filled 
with foundation, if I would succeed, no matter how 
short I was of cash to purchaseit. To be sure, | 
did succeed tolerably well by putting strips of 
foundation two inches wide in the two outside 
tier of sections; then 1% inches wide in the next 
two tier inside of them, then one inch wide next; 
and in the center, two tier foundation, only 's inch 
wide; but all this required a nicety that was much 
than the use of separators demanded. 
From the above it will be seen that [have given 
the non-separator business a fair trial, and was at 
last driven tothe conclusion that, for me, separa- 
tors are an actual necessity, if | would secure the 
most comb honey in the best marketable shape. 

Not long ago I was reading, when (in 18814) the 
question was asked through one of our most promi- 
nent bee-papers, ** Will all bee-keepers agree that 
it is more profitable to dispense with them (separa- 
tors) than to keep them?” to.which one of our 
noted writers replied, “ It is not at all likely that al/ 
bee-keepers will, as some are so wedded to their 
fixtures and methods that it would be almost im- 
possible to induce them to even try some better 
method;” and yet, if I am correctly informed, that 
noted writer has left that ‘ better method ” (non- 
separators) and gone back to using separators 
again. Would it not have been just as wellgto 
ha ‘ec known fora certainty of that “ better meth- 
od” before such a ‘‘hne and ery” was raised 
against one of the best combinations (wide frames 
with separators) which we have in the line of api- 
cultural helps. Some have thought that separa- 
tors cost them considerable of their crop of honey; 
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but from careful observation for the past 14 years, 
I fail to find any thing pointing toward such a con- 
clusion; but if any really feel that such is the case, 
Mr. Betsinger’s new wire-cloth separators will re- 
move all such objections. 

Why I have written this is because I believe we 
have been trying to make a move in the wrong 
direction by this non-separator business; and I 
hope all will take an interestin seeing that good 
prices in our markets can be maintained only by 
putting upon it that which is as nearly perfect as 
possible. G.M. DooLuirrTLe. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


*“ THERE IS LOTS OF HUMAN NATURE 
IN FOLKS.” 


MRS. CHADDOCK'’S OPINION OF HUMANITY. 





FES, that is so. We like people better after 
«getting acquainted—with some exceptions. 1 
know people like me a good deal better than 
they used to. Twenty-three years ago 1 was 
a schoolteacher and book-agent combined, 
and folks didn't seem to like me very well. Their 
affection for me was of the mild type that doesn’t 
make a man lay down his life for a friend. In com- 
pany with a girl-friend I canvassed most of the 
time during vacation, and 1 thought then that 
folks were unnecessarily cool toward book-agents, 
though at some houses we were feo warmly receiv- 
ed—the women giving us a piece of their minds, 
and one man said he would set the dogs on us if we 
eame inside his yard. 1 lived through it all. 
About fifteen years ago people began coming to 
me to apologize for the way they talked to me 
when I used to sell books, and® they keep on com- 
ing. Only last week I met a woman ina store, and 
she said she wanted a little private conversation 
with me: and when we were alone she said, * I 
want toask your pardon for the way I treated you 
over twenty years ago when you came to our house 
selling books. I was ashamed of it as soon as you 
were gone, and I’ve been ashamed ever since, and 
have often thought of telling you so, but could 
never get up courage cnough.’ I hope you will 
forgive me.” 

“I do,” said]; 1 forgave you long ago.” 

“Oh! then perhaps you did not care much tor 
what I said,” said she. 

Yes, 1 did,’ said I: “1 carcd a great deal; so 
much, that I laid awake and cried all night about 
nd 

“Well, 'm sorry,” said she; **and | didn't mean 
what I said; I just got started, and you seemed so 
astonished that I felt encouraged, and said all I 
thought, and a good deal more.” 

But the man with the dogs made the most abject 
apology of all. He waited only ten years, and he 
was humble enough to eat fried grass. I forgave 
him. Then about two years agoa woman said to 
me that she served me a mean trick once. She 
said that once when I wanted their school, and her 
husband was school-director, and was going to 
hire me, she would not let him; she said she guess- 
ed she pretty nearly told him a lie to keep him 
from hiring me, and she had felt sorry about it al- 
most ever since. One thing that made her sorry 
was, that the teacher they hired was a poor excuse, 
and they turned him off, and the children bed to 
stay at home all the rest of the winter. Then she 








| ed with the people I meet. 





said she felt bad about the way she had treated me, 
and sent her husband the next winter to hire me; 
but I had a school somewhere else, and she had not 
seen me very often since. I told her that I wished 
she had not told me. She said she had to tell me: 
that she had got religion a short time before, and 
she was going to own up to everybody all the 
mean things she had ever done to them. There's 
lots of human nature in folks; and if we all live 
long enough every thing will be straightened put, I 
suppose; but with my impatient disposition I can't 
see why folks will go on, year after year, with 


| their consciences on the rack, when a few words 
| will end it all. 


And Lam very sure that I like folks 
better than] used to. I like all the folks in the 
world better, and I take more time to get acquaint- 
When I used to work in 


| the flelds all day, and do my washing and baking 








after night, and before daylight, | was cross and 
selfish, and it tired me to talk to folks. [ thought 1 
was smarter than they, and that they were not 
worth wasting time on. But I’ve found out, of 
late years, since I've had time to listen, that al- 
most everybody knows something, “ specially bee- 
keepers,’ and it keeps me busy trimming my lamp 
and pouring in oil, not to be entirely extinguished 
by some of them. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill. 

It seems to me that one moral to your lit- 
tle story, my good friend, is, that book- 
agents are not needed in any community: 
and I do not believe I would ever encourage 
any kind of business which Srought the ill 
will of so many good people. “hen the ne- 
cessity of such apologies as you mention 
would have been spared. It is well enough 
to peddle honey that you raised at your own 
home; but book-agents and book-peddlers 
are so universally recognized as nuisances 
that it seems to me that we had better give 
up that kind of business. 


rT i 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY ONE WHO IS ENTHUSIASTIC OVER THE 
SOURCES OF THE COUNTRY, 


RE- 





RIEND ROOT:—Should you come to Pasadena, 
Cal., in early spring, as I did, you would have 
to confess that neither tongue nor pen could 
give you an idea of the loveliness of the place. 
I left Gambier, O., April 5. There was six 

inches of snow on the ground; weather was cold, 
and was snowing hard. We were snowed in at Chi- 
cago for 5 hours the night I left home. After eight 
days of varied cool and snowy weather, imagine, if 
you can, what it is to suddenly drop down, as it 
were, off the mountains into the San Gabriel Valley 
one afternoon, where every thing is green, and 
see the orange-trees hanging laden with golden 
fruit, with their dark-green foliage, and their waxy 
blossoms filling the air with their fragrance, min- 
gied with that of the calla-lilies. 

I came here to go into the bee-business in South- 
ern California. I have not done much at it yet—not 
because I did not find that business as good as I 
expected, but because I found other businesses so 
much better than I expected. Nice white-sage ex- 
tracted honey is retailing here at 5 cts. per Ib.; 
white 1-ib. sections are selling at 10 cts. Bees are 
almost id'!e now, as this is their vacation, with their 
hives so full and heavy as to be not easily lifted, 
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Where the honey has not been extracted, I believe 
this has been considered a very good honey year, 
although IT have been too busy to gather much in 
regard to the business. I believe San Diego is the 
great honey-region of California, while Pasadena 
excels in fruit and beautiful homes. 

I have worked up to date, since I have been in 
Pasadena, 157 days. I have not worked one day for 
less than $3.00 per day, and Tam at present getting 
43.50 per day in gold, every Saturday night. My 
boss won't employ uny man who uses tobacco, 
drinks liquor, or swears, 80, you see, IT have good 
company to work in, and might be expected to have 
un good time. Iuma journeyman carpenter. T be- 
lieve all occupations pertaining to the construction 
of houses, or building up «a city, have paid as well 
us carpenter's work. 

Now, just one word about Pasadena. It is anew 
place, and one can't find such a thing as o dilapidat- 
ed house, barn, or fence. The buildings are all new, 
and some are of the finest architecture. The build- 
ings ure mostly wooden—Oregon pine for the 
frame, and California redwood for finishing. Lum- 
ber can be obtained here of almost any length, up to 
60 or 80 ft. Selected redwood makes the finest finish 
of any soft wood I ever saw. 

There ure some people who come here und don't 
like the place (chronic growlers), and I do believe 
there are many who, if transported to heaven, 
would not like it any better, because the ussocia- 
tions would not be the class they were used to. 

I used to hear of an occasional earthquake in Cal- 
ifornia; but after spending 7 months here, where 
every day js us calm as June, and reading about the 
awful earthquakes and cyclones and floods they ure 
having in the East and South, I just thank God that 
I am in California, and wish that many of the suf- 
fering ones were here too. Let me just say, that I 
um not interested, more than any other good citizen. 

Pasadena, Cal., Nov. 8, 1886. H. H. HILviEeR. 


EE oe ee 
THE HONEY-BOARD. 
OLD-FOGY JUDGES. 


EXPERIENCE « great deal of trouble with 
honey-boards. I have the enameled cloth, but 
I want a board that will hold itself up so I can 
put on boxes for honey, holding 10 or 15 ibs. 
each, without foundation. Such packages sell 
much the best in this section. I have never used 
the zine. Will that be the best thing I can get? I 
see in GLEANINGS, Oct. 15, page 814, something said 
about the Heddon and Tinker honey-boards. I 
should like to know where I can find a description 
of those boards. I take GLEANINGS, and have the 
ABC book. What do you use for a boney-board? 
I glued wooden strips on the top of some of my en- 
ameled cloths, 1; inch, and 's inch apart, that 
kept the cloth up all right, and worked first rate to 
cover the frames; but I can’t use that to set my 
boxes on, that I can see. I could use the old wood- 
en boards with holes through them; but I do not 
like them to remove from over the frames, for they 
are quite apt to take the frames along with them, 
with me. Ishould like to know what you would 
use if you were in my place. If zine were to be 
used, I should think the bees would be likely to 
stick both to the boxes and frames, and when taken 
off would bend and spoil the zine (perhaps not). 

} must tell you of one of my experiments with the 

















honey-boards. One of our best bee-keepers in this 
State uses the old-style honey-board in two pieces. 
The thought struck me, that if two were better than 
one, why four would not be better than two, so | 
had enough made to cover 12 hives; but I at last 
took the precaution to try but one at first, and that 
proved enough; so when I wanted to remove it to 
put on the cushions for winter I commenced and 
took off the first and then the second, and the third; 
but by this time there was a good deal of a rumpus, 
and off came the fourth, and with it, not all the bees 
in the hive, but enongh to completely cover my 
hands and wrists; and when | got them sbaken off, 
my hands looked as though they had got nicely pin- 
feathered, the stings were so thick; and I found 
more real sharp points in that experiment than in 
any other lever made with bees. Lean stand a 
dozen or so bee-stings; but when they come by the 
hundreds I can’t say [ tike it very much. 

J] want to use those large boxes, for the reason 
that our people here in Vermont do not like to buy 
honey in such small packages as 1-lb. sections, or 
even 2-lb. Those who are able to buy honey at all, 
want it in from 5 to 20 lb. packages. They seem to 
feel as though they had got enough to last them 
over bight, and it is so with other things they buy— 
sugar by the 100 Ibs., flour by the barrel, beef by 
the 100 lbs., whole hog, etc. Our bee-men here who 
had their honey in such boxes as I mention, this 
year could not supply the demand, even at 20c. per 
lb.; while my honey, in clean white 1-lb. sections, 
went begging for a buyer at lc., and then they 
would turn them over several times to see if every 
cell was perfect, and then take it, only for the rea- 
son they could get no other. Before leaving they 
were apt to ask if the comb was artificial or pure, 
and what I fed my bees on, ete. 

MORE “BOODLE” IN RENDERING DECISIONS ON 
HONEY AT FAIRS. 

I took two packing-cases, full of my best 1-lb. 
sections, to our county fair this fall. There were 
two other lots besides mine—one an old 15 or 20 Ib. 
box with round holes in the sides, and pieces of 
gluss tacked over those holes On the inside. I should 
judge it had been used a dozen times or more. The 
next lot was in a little later style. I stood at a little 
distance when the committee came around. They 
first came to the old box, looked it over carefully. 
took off the cover, smelled and tasted of it; did the 
same with the next lot, then came to mine, held a 
section up to the light to look through it; smelled it; 
made some low remarks to themselves, and passed 
on. The result was, the old box drew the first, and 
the next the second prize, and mine not noticed. I 
learned afterward that the committee were told that 
the comb in my sections was made by machinery, 
and was not made of beeswax either, and that they 
were filled with sugar that was fed to the bees. 

I think now I shall get some of the old boxes my 
father used over 50 years ago, and have them filled 
ready for the county fair next fall; and I feel very 
much as though I should like to be present and 
stick the committee's noses into one of the old boxes 
up to their eyes, so they could see and smell at the 
same time. 

The 1-lb. of bees I got from you last spring did 
first rate, and are now as good a swarm as I have. 

Moscow, Vt., Nov. 15, 1886. J. W. SMITH. 

Why, friend 8., your letter is really re- 
freshing. We have not had any thing like 
it fora long time ; but if you will take my 
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advice you will not go back to those old- 
fashioned things in too much of a hurry. By 
the time you would get rigged with your 
honey-boards and big boxes, the committee 
would get educated, or they would havea 
different one. and then vou would be left out 
in the cold again. Why did you not walk 
up to that committee and tell them that the 
honey was just as pure and good as that in 
the old boxes? Show them an A BC book, 


your people want a 20-lb. box, why not give 
them a case full of sections? It will be al- 
most as cheap for you, and I am quite cer- 
tain that very soon they would outsell the 
old traps you mention.—You will find pie- 
tures of the honey-boards on pages 47, 121, 
and 771, for the year 1885, and 873 and 613, 
for the past year. L think the honey-boards 
made of strips of wood, alternating with 
strips of zine. will be the best thing for your 
purpose. These are made especially to 
avoid the bridge-combs that attach them to 
the brood-frames and honey-boxes. The 
hives we send out dont need any honey- 
board at all; and if au.vbody wants a whole 
box of honey you can sell the case of sections 
with it, just as it comes off from the hive ; 
and I think any tidy housewife will prefer a 
box of honey so arranged that each comb 


ean be lifted out without dripping and 
daubing. 
—— > 
SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO FOUL 
BROOD. 


THE PHENOL, OR CARBOLIC-ACLD TREATMENT, AS 
TRIED BY ROBERT SPROULE, OF IRELAND. 


™ EAR S. .:—I am sorry to see, by GLEANINGS, 
1) that you have foul brood in your apiary; 
and as you do not seem to have any faith in 

the phenol treatment, I trust you will accord 

me jspace to say a few words in its favor, 
premising that my knowledge of the disease is lim- 
ited to what might be gained by observations with 
the naked eye, and while endeavoring to eradicate 
it in an apiary of half a dozen colonies. The scien- 
tific aspect of the question I leave to those whose 
skill and training enable them to investigate it, and 
I accept their statements, in so far as they agrec 
with my own expericnce, as being made in good 
faith for the general good. 

Up toa few years ago it was generally supposed 
that there were two distinct forms of foul brood 
the “virulent” and the * mild,’ the differenee be- 
ing that the tirst was difficult if not impossible to 
cure, while the second gave way to systematic 
treatment, and sometimes disappeared without any 
special treatment. Beyond this, nothing was known 
of the disease; and as toa remedy for the “ viru- 
lent’ form, I say, without hesitation, that there was 
none, the alleged cures by means of salieylic acid 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Recent discover- 
ies have enabled us to distinguish between botb 
forms of the disease, and to cure one almost as eas- 
ily as the other. 

[ first saw foul brood about cight yeurs ago, when 
it appeared in my apiary in acolony of Ligurian 
bees, to which I mangaged to confine it by spray- 
ing with saleylic-acid solution and other treatment 
until the following summer. by which time every 
colony I had was infected. 





four years I was unremitting in my efforts to stamp 
out the disease, but without success. During all 
this time my bees never swarmed, and I was 
obliged to destroy dozens of combs by burying 
them in the earth, and all to no purpose. The bees 
formed queen-cells, but the contained grubs died 
immediately after sealing over, and I was obliged, 
each season, to buy swarms ard driven bees in or- 
der to keep up my stock. Matters went cn in this 


- e 5 | way until the autumn of 1882, when a friend sug- 
and some copies of the bee -journals.—If | 


gested carbolic acid as being worth a trial; and as 1 
could not be more unsucecssful with it than with 
salicylic acid, I determined to act on the sugges- 
tion. At this time I had four colonies, made up of 
driven bees hived on full sheets of comb founda- 
tion, and fed with sugar syrup, in which salicylic- 
acid solution was mixed. As I had not made up 
my mind us to the best way to give the carbolie acid 
to the bees, my intention ws to leave them alone 
until the following spring, by which time T would 
have fixed on a plan of operations. 

The next step was to find out the make of carbol- 
ic acid best suited for my purpose; and after a 
good many samples had been tricd I concluded that 
what is known here as “Calvert's carbolic crystals, 
No. 1, B. P.,"’ would be most easily administered, as 
it was soluble, even in cold water; and its taste, 
when diluted and mixed in syrup, was not disagree- 
able. I prepared it for use by melting the contents 
of an ounce bottle and pouring into a quart of cold 
water, which was shaken up until the crystals were 
dissolved, after which the bottle was corked, and I 
considered the solution ready for use. The follow- 
ing spring I took a look at my four colonies, and 
found them badly diseased. Brood-rearihg seemed 
to have been going on very briskly, and the bees 
were much reduced in numbers. There were very 
few, if any, healthy cells in the brood combs; and 
after a little consideration I concluded that the re- 
maining bees were not worth saving, and I deter- 
mined to give up keeping bees for that season, and 
to make a fresh start the following one, with new 
hives and other gear, so as to avoid any further 
risk of disease. I took no trouble with the diseased 
colonies beyond placing an inverted tumbler filled 
with syrup, in which, for curiosity’s sake, I mixed 
some carbolic eolution near the hives. The bees 
took the medicated syrup readily, and the tumbler 
was refilled as required. Not being at home during 
the daytime I saw very little of the bees, and, in 
point of fact, I took no interest in them; and so 
when, on my arrival in the evening, I was told that 
“the bees were fthying very strongly to-day,” I 
merely smiled, with the air of one for whom the 
pleasures of bee-keeping had long since passed 
away, like all other pleasures of our imperfect ex. 
istence. This state of indifference continued till one 
warm morning about the end of May, when I hap- 
pened to pass in front of the hives just before leay- 
ing for the city, and was astonished at the activity 
of the bees. At the first opportunity afterward I 
opened and examined the hives, and found tbat all 
traces of foul brood had disappeared. The combs 
had been cleaned out, and were now filled with 
healthy brood and drone-brood capped. Before the 
end of June each colony gave a swarm, and, better 
still, the queens hatched out in every case. Those 
very satisfactory results seemed to me so important 
that I lost no time in placing the facts before the 





| greatest living autherity on scientific bee culture, 


For the next three or! Mr. F. Cheshire, who said the treatment was quite 
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new to bim. He promised to make eaperimeuts 
with the carbolic-acid reiiedy, and, if successful, to 
give the results to the bee-keeping world. As a_ 
test, a diseased colony was selected and marked 
for identification, after which it was placed in Mr. 
Cheshire’s care. A couple of months afterward it 
was exumined by competent judges, who pronounc- 
edit healthy, and without the slightest trace of foul 
brood. Mr. Cheshire gave a very minute descrip- | 
tion of this disease, as well as directions for its 
cure, in a paper which he read ata meeting of the | 
British Bee Association; and this paper, which | 
caused a good deal of sensation at the time, was re- 
produced in several of the American bee-papers. 
In the course of his investigations Mr. Cheshire 
discovered that the statement, so often and so con- | 
fidently made, that the queen does not carry the in- | 
tection, is misleading, as he found the bacillus of | 
foul brood in the ovaries of several of the queens | 
he dissected in the course of his investigations. To 
my mind, this discovery proves that, to destroy | 
foul brood in a colony having one of these diseased 
queens, her removal and the substitution of a 
healthy queen should be the first step, after which 
the rest is easy. 

To return to my own case: In the month of July 
I gave Ligurian queens to three of the four colo- 
nies, the other having a black queen just beginning 
tolay. All’went merry asa marriage-bell until the 
time came to feed up for the winter, when I was 
concerned to find that the Ligurian bees would not 
touch syrup if it contained the least trace of car- 
bolic acid, while the blacks took it without hesita- 
tion. In the hope of compelling them to take it, I 
allowed them to run almost to the starvation-point; 
but in the end I was obliged to give them unmedi- 
eated syrup, which they took freely. About the 
middle of November I examined the four colonies, 
and found the Ligurians had foul brood badly, and 
were very weak, while the blacks were strong and | 
pertcetly healthy, and without the least unpleasant 
smell. Inthe following February one of the Ligu- 
rian colonies was dead, while the others were re- 
duced to a mere handful of bees; and as they were 
not amenable to,}remedial treatment, | allowed 
them to die out too, after which I sprayed the 
combs with carbolic solution, and disinfected the 
hives with the apparatus Ldescribed a short time 
since in GLEANINGS. The black colony came out 
of winter quarters strong in bees, and since then] — 
have not had anyftrace of foul brood in my apiary. 
I attribute the outbreak of the disease in the Li- 
surian colonies to my not having disinfected the 
hives, which were those in which diseased colonies 
had previously wintered. 

The foregoing account is written from memory, | 
and on that account may seem open to objection. 
When I began treating my bees for the disease | 
with salicylic acid I kept an accurate note of every | 
thing I did; but three years of unvarying failure | 
so discouraged me that I looked on taking notes as 
pure waste of ink, not to speak of time and paper. 
Besides, when I began the carbolic-acid treatment I 
had no hope of being successful, and consequently 
took very little interest in the matter. 

My recommendations to you would be remove the | 
queens of all your infected colonies, and to hand | 
them over for instant execution to the common) 
hangman. In their places I would_introduce queens 
reared in some apiary free from any suspicion of 
disease. A number of outdoor feeders should be | 


|}ence with the phase of the disease w 


| onies as we have before described. 


| FRIEND HUTCHINSON,S REPORT 








filicd with houcy or syrup; and when the bees be- 
gin to feed freely, phenol (carbolic acid) should be 
added in small but increasing doses, until the dose 
is us strong as the becs will take it. I recommend | 
outdoor feeding, because | have fuund that bees 
will often take feed that way when they would not 
touch it if offered to them in the hives. If this 
treutmeat is pursued systematically, | venture to 
say that, before next sumimer, you will be rid of 
foul brood. 

Your plan of disinfecting hives by means of a jet 
of high-pressure steam, I think a capital one, with- 
out prejudice to my own apparatus for the same 
purpose which was intended for that large and de- 
serving class of bee-keepers who don't happen to 
have steam-boilers at command. 

Nov., 1886. ROBERT SPROULE. 

Richmond Koad, Fairview, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 

Thanks, friend Sproule, for the results of 
your experiments with the phenol, or car- 
bolic-acid, treatment. From our —e 

11ch 
has visited us, we can not think that the 
queen gives the disease. Of the sixty cases 
of foul brood in our apiary, her majesty was 
retained in all, after we had treated the col- 
In not 
one has the disease reappeared. Surely. 
then, the queen would have given the dis- 
ease. at least in a few instances, if it were 
possible. It may be, that the most advanc- 
ed stages of foul brood might affect the 
queen, for we have not allowed a colony to 
be diseased long in our apiary. 
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THE NEW HEDDON HIVE. 





IN REGARD TO IT. 


PRESUME many will be pleased to know what 
I think of the new Heddon hive, now that 
| have used it two years. I think of 
it exactly as L did when Mr. Heddon. first 
explained to me its construction and advan- 
tages. 1 lay ro claims to superior wisdom; but 
when a min has studied and practiced bee culture, 
working with his whole heart in the business, and 
with wits sharpened by the fact that he must suc- 
ceed or wife and babies will go hungry or cold; | 
suy, when vw iman has worked this way for ten years, 
as lhave done, be can form avery nearly correct 
opinion of any new feature in bee-keeping without 
even trying it. There arc, however, * weak spots”’ 
in the best of inventions, defects that even the 
brightest and most experienced fail to discern, and 
that nothing short of actual trial will point out. It 
was these“ weak spots'’that I feared in the * new 
hive;"’ that I have watched for with the closest of 
scrutiny; and the nearest approach to one that | 
have found is the use’ of compression for holding 
the frames in position when inverted. As I learn- 
ed how to manage, however, 1 had less and less 
trouble, and I think I shall have none hereafter. 

1 find that inverting will do all that has been 
claimed for it—secure frames full of combs; clear 


| the brood-nest of honey; hasten the completion of 


sections, enable us to rear large quantities of brood 
in a comparatively small hive, and to choose wheth- 
er we shall have brood-chambers full of honey at 
the end of the season, or the opposite. 

I have learned, though, that alternating the hori- 
zontal sections of the hive will accomplish nearly 
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or quite as much as inverting; und after the first 
inversion has caused the bees to completely fill the 
frames, but little 1f any inverting will be needed. 

After the frames are completely filled with comb, 
the peculiar construction of the hive enables us to 
manipulate hives instead of frames; and perhaps 
mny readers wil) not be surprised when I say that I 
value this feature more than I do its invertibility 
it is the grand function of the hive. 

I worked \) colonies the past season for comb 
honey. One-fourth of them were in the “new 
hive,” and most of the swarms were hived init. I 
secured 100 Ibs. of surplus, per colony, from clorer 
done, tam aware that it is the bees that gather the 
honey. I know we have been told repeatedly that 
au colony of bees will store as much honey in a nail- 
keg asin any hive; butin all seriousness, | should 
like to ask, is this assertion true’ When coming 
home from the convention at Indianapolis I stopped 
off and made Mr. Heddon a short visit; and among 
the many things we talked over was this one of the 


influence that the hive may be made to exert upon | 
I did not remember it, | 


the energy of the workers. 

but Mr. Heddon thought he had, within the last three 

years, written upon this topic under the heading of 
PRESENT CONDITION. 

If Mr. Heddon did write upon the subject, 1 think 
but little attention was paid to it; at least, | knew 
that, when he mentioned it, it struck me as a new 
idea. I consider it well worthy of consideration, 
und willdo my best to illustrate it. 

We have all noticed with what cnergy a newly 
hived swarm works; the “present condition” is 
different from what it was in the old hive. Leta 
full case of finished or nearly finished sections be 
removed from a hive, and an empty case be put in 
its place, and the bees are sometimes quite slow in 
making a start in the empty case; if, instead of re- 
moving the case of nearly finished sections, it is 
raised up and an empty one placed between it and 
the hive, the * present condition" is such that the 
bees work with renewed energy to fill the newly 
udded case, and thus connect the upper one with 
their brood-nest. Mr. Heddon told me, that, what first 
called his attention to this subject, was that, when 
breeding for qualities in bees, he found there were 
two different causes for good work. One (the one 
he wanted to breed from) was a fixed characteristic 
of the variety; and the other was an energy result- 
ing from proper “ present conditions.” With an 
extremely tall hive, top-storing would not be 
u success; neither would side-storing be prof- 
itable with a very shallow hive, because the 
“present conditions’’ would not be favorable to 
success in either case. Mr. Shuck says, in his cir- 
cular, that his attention was first directed to inver- 
tible hives by accident. A colony of bees, although 
strong in numbers, refused to enter the honey- 
boxes. The honey-board holding the boxes was re- 
moved, when it was found that the combs were 


built diagonally, and the hive was inverted for the | 


purpose of putting the combs into proper shape. 
Just then he was called away for the day; the 
honey-board with the boxes wus hastily placed on 
the bottome of the hive (temporarily, as he thought), 
and the cover put on the boxes. On inspecting the 
hives at night the boxes were found to be full 
of bees; honey-making went on apace, and the 
strength of the colony inereased, so that they stored 
85 lbs. of honey after the first set of boxes were 
taken off. This well illustrates what a change of 
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“present condition” can do. Re-arranging or in- 
terchanging the parts of a hive often starts new 
detcrminations in the bees. Under the head of 
* present condition " it would be proper to consider 
the right amount of brood and honey in proper 
shape, and this is much governed by the depth, 
size, length, and width of the hive. The kind of 
communications between the cases would also come 
under this head. A 

In my opinion, this question is a very important 
one, and well worthy of consideration. In a short 
article like this I can do little more than touch upon 
it; but I trust I have said enough to set my brother 
bee-keepers to considering whether the style of 
hive used may not be made to have a bearing upon 
the amount of honey stored by the bees. 

Rogersville, Mich. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

I agree with you, friend H.,in regard to 
what you are pleased to term * present con- 
dition.”” I have seen anew swarm cluster 
on the outside of the hive, and refuse to 
go near it for several days, in the very 
height of the honey season. Sometimes | 
have driven them in and up into the boxes 
by means of a smoker; and when they once 
got started to work they would gather enor- 
mous quantities of honey in a very short 
time. Now, it is not new swarms only, but. 
a good many times, powerful colonies, that 
work very little, or do only about half what 
they might do, if they felt like it... If there 
is any thing we can do in the arrangement 
of hives to start up this latent energy, by all 
| means let us do it. I am very glad indeed 

that you begin to.think that reversing is not 
really necessary after the combs are once 
filled out clear to the bottom-bars. It will 
save a great deal of complication and ma- 
chinery in making hives and frames. Now. 
then, how many others have found out that 
alternating answers nearly or quite as well 
as inverting? 

i 


BEE-LEGISLATION. 


THE SUBJECT FROM ANOTHER POLNT OF VIEW. 
DO not doubt that most bee-keepers are willing 
to believe, with Dr. Miller, that some kind of 
legislation directed toward the protection of 
the interests of bee-keeping would be a good 
thing. Class legislation is usually a good thing 
for those in whose favor such legislation is done. 
But if the professional bee-keeper is to be protect- 
ed by law against the amateur, why not protect the 
creameries against the farmers who make butter in 
u small way, sometimes much to the detriment of 
prices’ If we apply this principle of special legis- 
Jation to any one business, let us apply it to all. 
When one man is “first in the fleld,”” and has built 
‘up athriving grocery trade, let us keep all other 
grocers at a respectful distance. The first comer 
has invested thousands of dollars, perhaps, in build- 
ings. stock, and “fixtures,” and other grocers in his 
vicinity might render these totally worthless on bis 
hands. The sime is truc of almost any line of busi- 
ness. The mass of humanity will not stand aside to 
let the favored few carry on the business of the 
world. Few men would be willing to accept the 
| theory that government hus the right to forbid a 
| citizen following whatever honest occupation he 
| may choose. Tome it isa self-evident truth, that 
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every man should have an equal chanee wiih his Miller had gone to print, some thoughts oc- 
neighbor in the struggle for existence. , curred to ine in the line of what you have 
I have kept bees for three years in the town of | been saying. The real solution of the mat- 
Denison. The locality is far better than the open | ter seems, after all, to be in educating the 
country, for the streets and commons are covered | boys and girls, the small farmers, the gro- 
with white clover, and nearly every lot is white | Cerymen, and everybody else, up to the stan- 
with fruit-blossoms until late in thg spring. I was dard of modem bee culture ; and even then 
first in the field, but I do not think myself any more | there is much further to be done. When 
entitled to these privileges than Mr. S., who last | S0me neighborhood gets to be overstocked 
spring brought three times as many colonies into | with bee-keepers and bees (just as it is in 
| your own case). we want the Christian spirit 
ge: topes ts menor rag bog behgenw By 54 
me OE cli . _| to LO,” 10u WI ake 1e 1e panda, 
Nave that any. law that would exelude him trom | {Het L will go to the right ; or if thou depart 
riba es rab a 78 nae ‘ ‘to the right hand, then I will go to the 
keeping bees in the tow n, or that would convey to ‘left.’ It won't pay for bee-keepers to crowd 
me the right of territory, would be both wrong and | together in one spot - and. indeed. it is far 
unconstitutional. ‘from being necessary, for in almost every 
Next spring my bees will be sent to my farm, township and county there are large tracts 
four miles from town, What justice would there | where there are not bees enough kept to 
be ina law that gave me control, not only of my | gather a tenth part of the honey that goes to 
own farm, but also of that of Mr. Brown, my near- | waste every year. 
est neighbor? If he keeps a few colonies only, they ME Er eR SS ES 
will not interfere with my business; and if he keeps ie sie 
inany colonies they will be unprofitable to him un- FRIEND yeas woman. 8 CHEAP 
less he joins with me in the cultivation of crops 4 : 
that will furnish flowers for the bees. I certainly 
should resent any law that would sell to him any sdninnintes 
rights whatever in regard to my farm. WAS never successful in getting nice section 
| believe the good doctor is joking about this P honey in my locality, so I got an extractor and 
whole matter of bee-legislation. He has baited his \ thought I would raise all extracted honey; 
hook for “* suckers,”’ and caught one at the first cast, but | have found it a drag to dispose of it. 
much to his edification, no doubt. If he is really in The people nearly all seem to want their hon- 
earnest, and proposes by such laws to keep out the | ey in the comb; but, as Mrs. Chaddock has it in 
small producers who regularly knock the bottom GLEANINGS, page &&7, they don't want to buy 
out of the Jocal markets every year, 1 should be | boards. I have for some time thought of telling 
slow to fall in with his project, for these “small | how I have found a plan to sell them the comb 
producers’ are, many of them, the boys on the | honey, and without the boards; but reading bor 
farms. They take this means of earning a few | article just now made me jump for my writing- 
dollars in the fall when a little money isso much | materia), and so here it goes. 
longed for by the average farmer-boy. I have | First, to get the comb honey that will be nice and 
been there, end know just how it is with the boys. | white, that can be sold cheap, fill an upper story 
Every year the papers are full of advice in regard | of a hive with nice new brood-frames; exclude the 
to keeping the boys on the farm. Let us help keep | queen from them, but let the workers fill them 
them there by making bee-keepers of them. But | full, and they are pretty. 
whether they be boys, girls, men, or women, who | HOW TO SELL THEM. 
swamp the markets with small lots of honey, let us | I make a gase that will old ten or twelve brood- 
do our best toward teaching them to obtain their | frames, with one side glass, but have the case about 
honey in marketable shape, and prices will be safe. | 4 inches deeper than the frames. Next I have atin 
The dealers, too, are much to blame for this fre- | tray made that will just fit in this case, and slide 
quent demoralization of the local markets. They | down to the bottom, 3% inches high, with a fly-tight 
do not guage prices according to quality, as they do | lid, and handles on each end on the outside, to lift 
when buying butter and other farm produce; but if | it with whenit is done. Next I laid a layer of comb- 
section honey is selling at 20 cts., they pay farmers | honey that | cut out of unfinished sections in the 
1b cts. for it in pails, whether the quality be good, | tin tray, and poured extracted honey over them 
bad, or indifferent. Tn such a market, clean new | to merely cover them; then I hung in the brood- 
comb honey in pails ought to be worth at least 18 | frames of comb honey to fill the case, put in a 
cts.; black and soiled comb, anywhere along the | case-knife and a galvanized-iron spoon, and took 
scale to zero. the case over and set it on the store counter, 
Not long sinee, my grocer, who knows nothing | with the glass side in front. In a very short 
ubout bees, lifted from a jar on his counter a piece | time, word was sent over that they wanted 
of comb that had evidently been the home of half a| more. The first case was made two years ago, and 
dozen generations of baby-bees, with the remark | the cry has only been “ more, more,” and never a 
that he rather liked comb honey that was “ some: | word of complaint. This season [| fixed up two 
what discolored.” With a duli knife I cut cross- | such cases, and put in about 100 lbs. in each, and 
wise of the cells and showed him the cocoons of the | set them in a buggy, and drove over all the stones I 
young bees. He was utterly astonished to learn | didn’t miss, 12 miles, to Uhrichsville, to test its ship- 
what the silky material was, and now he not only | ping possibilities,and not a cell was broken. Of 
refuses to eat such honey but also to buyit. Let | course, I fastened the combs so they could not 
us take the local dealers in hand. Z. T. HAWK. shake or flop around much. The merchants there 
Denison, Iowa, Nov. 22, 1886. are equally well pleased with the arrangement. Do 
Friend H., after the article from friend | you get the idea? The merchant can lift out a 


town as I have, and located them less than two 
blocks away. I believe he has as much moral 
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frame, cut out the amount a customer may want, 
be it an ounce, « pound, or five or ten pounds, and 
set the frame right back, and all the drip goes in 
the tin tray, and does not need to daub the counter 
or other goods a bit; and, further, if the weight 
does not come out even, a spoonful or two from the 
tray below will make it. A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, 0., Nov. 22, 1886. 

Friend F., this reminds me that almost 
the first comb honey I ever raised was by 
picking out nice L. frames of white sealed 
honey while we were going over the hives. 
They were hung upstairs with a dripping- 
pan under them to catch the drip ; and when 
we wanted aplate of honey for company, 
we just cut it out. Sometimes the friends 
would go upinto our honey-room and see 
our stock, and it was almost sure to give 
them the bee-keeping fever to take a look at 
it. I feel sure that more comb honey could 
be secured in this way than in any other 
kind of a honey-box. You do not tell how 
much the merchant received from it, nor 
how much it netted you. Nowadays it 
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| others that it does not. 


makes a great deal of difference about how | 


much a product sells for. 


‘ HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 








BAGGING GRAPES. 
'N a recent number of GLEANINGS, the practice 
of bagging grapes is advised, in order to pro- 
tect the cluster from birds and insects. 
vood advice, as it is a!out the only method 
known by which perfect clusters may be se- 
cured, in sections where the grape-rot is prevalent. 
The bags are not proof against chickens, or, at least, 
only partially so; but they doserve admirably to pre- 
vent rot, and to keep off troublesome insects. Any 
one who nas never tried the plan will be surprised 
and delighted when he sees the perfect and beauti- 
ful clusters that may be raised with so little outlay 
of time and money. It is not necessary, however, 
to use bags or sacks. All that is required is, that 
the clusters be covered. For this purpose it is just 
as well to use a bottomless sack, or, to make the 
matter more simple, take a sheet of some kind of 
paper that will endure storms; wrap around the 
cluster; fasten at the top with a pin, and the job 
is done. The paper may be left open at the bottom, 
but it is doubtless better to gather it in the hand, 
and give it atwist; but a pinis not required. It 
may require a little practice to do the work quickly 
and efficiently, but it is not hard to learn how. 
There is one thing that must not be neglected, 
and that is, to do the work in time—almost as soon 
as the grapes form. A few days’ delay will often 
render the work ineffectual, so far as preventing 
rot is concerned. Most people prefer grapes thus 
grown, to those ripened in the open air. The differ- 
rence between them consists, for the most part, in 
the texture of the skin. The skin of bagged grapes 
is rather more tender than that of those grown in 
the open air. This is no disadvantage, except when 
grapes are to be marketed. ‘Tender-skinned sorts 
. like the Concord can not be grown for market very 
‘ suecessfully by this plan, unless the market is quite 
near, in which case the grapes will often sell for 
two or three cents more a pound than open-air 


Age 
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Dec. 
xrapes. The ditfevence is often so great that the 
bagged grapes are the only ones that are markcta- 
ble at any price. 

Will it pay * Most assuredly it will pay to grow 
the home supply in this way, except in localities 
where good grapes can be grown without the use 
of bags (that is, if it pays to grow grapes for 
home use. It appears that some people think that 
it pays to grow only such things as can be con- 
verted into cash; but that it isa luxury not to be 
thought of, to eat grapes if they can be sold, and a 
waste of time to raise them to grow them for home 
use alone). As tothe profit in bagging grapes for 
market purposes, it all depends upon the cost of 
the work, and the price at which the grapes can be 
sold. Some who have tried it say that it pays. 
W. J. GREEN. 
Ag. Exp. Station, Columbus, ©. 


BROOD IN THE UPPER STORY; QUEEN-EXCLUDING 
HONEY-BOARDS. 

May [ask you a few questions? 1. In making a 
two-story hive for extracting, 10 L. frames below, 10 
above, would you construct it so you could usca 
queen-excluding honey-board between? 

2. In running 100 colonies for extracted honey, in 
how many would you expect to find brood in the 
upper story, providing you left the lower story in- 
tact, and no queen-excluding slatted honey-board 
between? 

3. At the bottom of many brood-frames there is a 
space of ', inch, more or less, not filled in with 
comb; and by putting on an upper story the bees 
will generally build down the comb solid to the bot- 
tom in the upper story, without the queen-exclud- 
ing slatted honey-board; now, would they do the 
same if the queen-excluding slatted honey-board is 
used? 

4. Not using the queen-excluding slatted honey- 
board, which do you consider the best bee-space 
', or 5-16 between upper and lower frames? 

Fair Haven, Vt., Nov. 4, 1885. E. L. Westcorr. 

In the first place, friend W.. | would just 
about as soon the queen would go in che up- 
per story as not. when we are working hives 
for extracted honey. You can, however, 
easily prevent it by using a perforated zinc 
honey - board. As the slatted ones are 
thicker than those made of perforated zinc, 
you would have toincrease the depth of your 
upper story in order to use them; whereas 
the Simplicity hives are all right for the 
plain zine honey - boards. In running 100 
colonies for extracted honey, very likely 
you would find brood in every one of them 
without the use of perforated honey-boards ; 
but, as I said before, this is no objection to 
me. I think the bees would build the combs 
down to the bottom of the bars of every 
frame in the upper story, just the same as if 
the perforated zinc were used. I consider 
}in., or 5-16 in., the best bee-space ; % inch 
would be more likely to result in small 
combs. 


A NOTE FROM AUSTRALIA. 

Fricnd Root:—I certainly must address you by 
this name, as I look on you as avery good friend 
to all bee-keepers, and to me in particular. 
If ithad not been for getting your A BC book ! 
should have been groping in darkness for years. 
The majority of bee-books published don't go into 


‘details, and the unfortunate novice gets ina com- 
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plete fog; and, in fact, he would be better off with- 


outthem. Iam getting some Italian queens from 
Chas. Bianconcini. 1 have received a letter from 


him, and his price is nearly double what he charges | 


to America, and then he doesn’t guarantee safe 
arrival. I am sorry to say that our prospect for 
a good honey-crop, in this district, is not very 
promising; but down on the coast they are having 
a good season. F. A. HUDSON. 

Bathurst, New S. Wales, Oct. 6, 1886. 

Friend H., 1 feel pretty certain that our 
friend Bianconeini will not charge you more 
than he does us. if you buy as largely as we 
do, and other circumstances are equal. We 
consider him to be a very fair, honorable 
man.—By all means, say “friend Root” 
when you are writing, if you feel like say- 
ing so. 

BITTER HONEY. 

We have hadavery poor season this year, and 
the bees, as a general thing, have not made enough 
to keep them through the winter. I have had to 
feed mine. Wehave not had so poor a season for 
years: but very few have taken any surplus honey. 
«and those that have are complaining. Will you ex- 
plain to me what makes the honey so bitter? All 
that [have seen is so strong that it will make you 
“squeal,” W. H. DICKINSON. 

Deep River, Conn., Noy. 4, 1e.6. 

I can not tell you, friend D., what makes 
your honey bitter. A good deal bas been 
written in regard to it in our back volumes, 
and several plants have been mentioned as 
the probable source. Perhaps some of our 
readers can throw some light on the sub- 
ject. Just before going to press with this 
form we notice the following on page 745 of 
the American Bee Journal, from the pen of 
Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 

Some kinds of plants impart their odor and flavor 
more lastingly to the honey than others. After 
honey granulates and is again reduced toa 'iquid 
condition, the original odor and flavor are to some 
extent lost. 

That some few plants impart to the honey, be- 
sides the flavor, their medicinal and toxical proper- 
ties isa fact, although denied by a few apiarists 
whose observation extends only to the familiarity 
with honey gathered from a few plants, such as 
white clover and basswood, and probably a few 
otbers. Iltustrations: Helenium tenuifolium (1 have 
heard it called dog-fennel by some persons, but it 
belongs toa different order of plants. Dog-fennel 
is another thing), is a weed, supposed to be an ex- 
otic, that is found in places in the South along road- 
sides. It commences to bloom about the tirst of 
August, and keeps on until frost. The leaves have 
a bitter, nauseating taste, and the extract, in the 
shape of teu, was used to some extent during the 
war as a substitute for quinine in the treatment of 
chills and fever. The old fields in my neighborhood 
are covered with it, and in some seasons consider- 
able of this honey is gathered. It is as bitter as the 
plant, and possesses all the medicinal prcperties. 
Of course, I can not sell it, but it does for breeding- 
purposes. 


OLD-FOGY FARMERS. 
Our market here is a fair market, brought about 
by putting honey up in good style and of good 
quality. Weare bothered here as in other places 


| any thing else? 


fix up our honey, and get no more than those old 
farmers. I think the remedy is to organize and get 
together, if we can, and let them see their error. 
This is our conclusion, if the bees live till spring to 
help us out. It is our intention to winter our bees 
potato hole fashion; and the way winter is setting 
in with 4 inches of snow on the ground, it’s time the 
little imported fellows were stored away. 
Clarksburg, Mo., Noy. 13, 1886. C.H. MCFADDIN. 


THE INFERIORITY OF THE PURE BLACK BEES. 

My queen T purchased of you has raised 8 queens. 
They all now have fine swarms. The smallest has 
17 Ibs. of honey; hive and all, without cover, weighs 
42 lbs. I bad one swarm of hybrid bees that made 
112 lbs. of comb honey in 1-lb. sections. One other 
swarm made 100 Ibs. I got M4 cts. per Ib. for all. 
I have 19 swarms to go into winter with, all in fair 
shape. My neighbors have some bees, but there 
isn’t one swarm in five that has honey enough to 
winter on. They are blacks mostly. I live 25 miles 
from St. Joseph, on one of the loveliest prairies that 
the sun’ ever shone on. It abounds with white 
clover. The weather is fine; the bees are having 
a nice fly to-day, Nov. 14, 1886. JOHN BLODGET. 

Empire, Mo. 


LEGISLATION TO PREVENT ENCROACHMENT OF 
OTHER BEE-KEEPERS OCCUPYING THE SAME 
FIELD NOT NECESSARY. 

Bees are in fine condition for winter, after a very 
favorable summer. The majority of farmers in 
this neighborhood are beginning to keep bees, and 
ure making a success of it by using the chaff hive, 
which is no doubt the best hive now in use, both 
for summer and winter. What does Dr. C. C. Miller 
mean? Would he prevent, by law, farmers from 
keeping bees on their own land? Why should there 
bea monopoly of hee-keeping, any more than of 

A. F. STAUFFER. 
Sterling, Ill, Oet. 30, 1886. 








REPORTS DISCOURAGING. 








UNFAVORABLE REPORT FROM TEXAS AGAIN. 
N this particular locality the bee-business has 
t been any thing but encouraging the past sea- 
son. The prospects were favorable in Februa- 
ry, but have been growing worse all the while. 
Early inthe season foul brood made its appear- 
ance, and so far have heard there is no one who 
has pot suffered more or less loss. One of our lead- 
ing bee-keepers has lost a great many colonies, but 


A 


| thinks by the persistent use of phenol he has nearly 


wiped it out. There has been but little surplus 


| honey, and that from honey-dew. I think the ex- 


(as [see mentioned in GLEANINGS) with old-fogy | 


farmers bringing in their honey in any kind of 
shape, just ruining our market. Our honey ought 
to be put up in the best possible shape, and of the 
best quality—at any rate, have the best sell first, 


and then we have the best all the time. There | 


seems to be a little “‘ free gratis"’ on our part. We 


perience of the past season would have cured the 
worst case of bee-fever. T. F. MCCAMANT. 
San Antonio, Texas, Oct. 18, 1886. 


BEES DON’T PAY. 

Ihave just been reading GLEANINGS for Nov. 1; 
and although quantities of unread papers and 
magazines are at hand—having been too busy with 
my bees and honey to keep “ read up’’—I did not 
stop reading GLEANINGS when I once began, until 
I read all it contained, from cover to cover. J] 
think I must subscribe for it next year, although 
T am almost decided to go out of the uncertain and 
toilsome business of bee-keeping, as it doesn't pay 
these times, There are so many bees here that 
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honey is too plentiful to bring a good price. I sell 
good strained honey (just as free from bits of comb 
as extracted) at 7 cts. per lb., while the best white 
comb is 10 cts. Bees have not done well; the hon- 
ey-crop failed in July. D.C. AYARS. 
Moawequa, Shelby Co., Ill., Nov. 4, 1886. 


. 


REPORES Ki NCOURAGING. 


OVER 100 LBS. OF HONEY PER COLONY. 
BEGAN in the spring with 6 colonies. I took 
634 lbs. of honey—about 100 of it in the combs, 
the rest extracted. This is besides what was 
used in the family, and we used it every day. 
I had no increase. 

ALSIKE. 

| sowed alsike clover with the red for meadow. 
At cutting time the Italians were working strong 
on both kinds, while the biacks were working only 
on the alsike. They ulso worked on the second 
crop of both clovers. I think the hay was better 
by having the alsike with it. I think I shall sow 
both kinds together in the future. I have had the 
best success in getting a ‘good catch" by sowing | 
the seed on a light layer of snow in the later part | 
of March. B.D. Sipwenn. | 

Fiushing, ©. 














36 COLONIES, AND 10,000 LBS. OF HONEY. 
My cousin has 36 or 37 swarms, and he has se- | 
cured this season 10,000 Ibs. of honey. 
Lancaster, N. Y. OLIVER D. SEITZ. 
FROM 70 TO 110, AND 5000 LBS. OF HONEY. 
| have over 5000 Ibs. of white comb honey, a fair 
colonies, considering drought. TIT in- 
JOHN A. WILLIAMSON. 


crop for 70 
creased to 110. 
Lodge, Piatt Co., Tl. 


60 BARRELS OF HONEY YET TO SELL. 

It has been a busy time this season, taking care | 
of the bees and then marketing honey. We have | 
60 barrels of honey yet to sell. I have had no time | 
to write, but I think I can get time to have a little | 
talk with the boys after awhile, E. FRANCK. | 

Platteville, Wis., Nov. 19, 1886. 

? } 


TURKEY-HILL APLARY. 

1 started in with 10 colonies of bees; increased 
them to 20, and took half a barrel of honey this last 
June. I now have about 500 or 600 Ibs. to extract, 
which I will do as soon as I gettime. We have had 
an excellent honey year. 8S. BRAEUTIGAM. 

Rentchler’s Sta., Lil. 


218 LBS. OF HONEY FROM ONE SWARM. 
1 commenced the season with 35 colonies, in- 
creased to 80, and got 3000 lbs. of honey—278 comb, 
and 215 of extracted. I have the Holy Lands and 
Italians. The former are the best honey-gatherers 
I have. From one young swarm, June 8, I secured 
218 Ibs. in 1-lb. sections. J. B. CRAVEN, 35—80. 
Dixon, O., Nov. 10, 1886. 


FROM 3 TO 21, AND 300 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced with three colonies in the spring. I 
increased them to 21 good strong hives, with plenty 
of stores for winter. I obtained 125 Ibs. of comb 
honey, and 175 lbs. of extracted. IT use foundation 
in 2-inch strips for starters in lower story, the same 
as in the sections. R, R. Ryay, 

Bradshaw, Neb., Noy. 8, 1886. 





, works all right. 


A BEE-KEEPER 75 YEARS OLD. 

I have been keeping bees for about 20 years, and 
this is the first season they have made any surplus 
to amount to any thing. They have given me this 
year about 300 lbs. of extracted honey, and about 
100 Ibs. in sections. This is not much, but I hope it 
is the beginning of better success. Iam nearly 75 
years old, and I am still able to attend to my bees, 
and hope to be for many years yet. I have 30 
stands, but the surplus T got was from about a doz- 
en stands of hybrids. HENRY J. ALVIS, 

Montrose, Lee Co., Towa, Oct. 12, 1886. 





“SOLD LOTS OF HONEY.” 

This has been a very poor year for honey, al- 
though the fall.has been favorable. Buckwheat 
made a very good flow, and the alsike we sowed in 
the spring gave considerable honey, so that they 
kept up breeding until late, and generally have 
enough honey to winter on. Honey is selling from 
15 to 20 cts., and we are making quite a home 
market. We secured quite a large space at our 
granger fair, and made a nice exhibit, and suld lots 
of honey, and created quite an interest in bees and 
honey. Geo. W. WILLIAMS. 

Economy, Ind., Oct. 29, 1886. 


THIS YEAR THE BEST OF ALL, 
Seven years ago I began bee-keeping, and this 
year has been the best of all. I] commenced the 


| season with 12 stands of my own, and 24 stands on 


shares, all very weak. I did not expect any honey 
or swarms at all. The fall of 1885 was very dry, and 


I did not teed any, which put my bees in bad condi- 


tion. I took over 1000 lbs. and 22 swarms. The net 
proceeds tor this year is $71.00. T have now 23 stands 
of my own, packed up for winter in Simplicity 
hives. l ordered one from you some time ago. I 
made my own hives. [ made an extractor, which 
The honey crop in this part of the 
State is good. I have tried the Doolittle plan of 
forming nuclei, and succeeded very well. 
LEWIS GLOVER. 
Darkesville, W. Va., Oct. 28, 1886. 
THE SUCCESS OF AN A B C SCHOLAR. 

The goods I ordered all came in good shape. | 

have finished extracting, and now can make my re- 


port. Taman A BC scholar 4 years of age. 
Number of colonies last spring.....................16 
SUMING £0 6 india ss Lccicseiverns eas Oe ca ee 
RRR TSR eB SiS a ee St a ap A ae RERES oar LRAT Te 1 
SENS AUN WCNC b's ko os sr ccs 5 creases seek sarees 81 
Honey sold this season, pounds ................ 1941 
SER SUE CNG oon ns ES eww is santas 1419 
Amount used on our table, estimated at. ......240 
ORME acs cs babes cee CeeR hc cs cance asks Flas 
WOR SON: bass bi cd Noaknae coe co ton ead bane 30 


Our bees are all in good shape, with plenty of 
good honey to winter on. 

Of the honey, about 1600 lbs. is comb, and the rest 
extracted. The bees are as near pure Italian as I 
can keep them, and they gather honey nearly 
every day when itis warm enough. We have lost 
quite anumber of swarms (I clip queens now), be- 
cause we have not given our bees the attention 
they sbould have had this season. Our honey will 
average us about 10c. per pound. Ihave made all 
my hives, frames, sections, etc., so far, with hand- 
saws, planes, slitting-gauges, and miter-box; but I 
hope to buy sections and a Barnes saw for next 
year. JoO“RL C, MERNIMAN, 

Wheatland, Mich., Nov. 15, 1886, 
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__NevrEs AND QUERIES. 





PUND’S METHOD OF WINTERING, SUCCESSFUL. 

AST winter I adopted Mr. Pond’s method for 
wintering, and was so successful that here- 
after I always wish to follow that method, 
us nearly as I can. You know he wants 
plenty of young bees with which to go into 

winter quarters. Mrs. J. A. KEITH. 
Brockton, Mass. _ 





-» 
ay 
+ 
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TOOK THE BEST PREMIUM. 

I want to tell you;that my comb honey took first 
premium at our county fair last week. The 
friends asked if it was not imported honey. 

Macon, Miss. Mrs. ELOtst FERGUSON. 


THE SOOTY APPEARANCE OF HONEY. 

The busy season is just over, and | can road 
bee-journals more carefully. 
sooty or smoky appearance thissensonu in houey, and 
feel fairly satisfied it is caused by aslight mixture of 
honey-dew, not causing a bad flavor at all. 

R. F. HOLTEKMANN. 

Brantford, Canada, Oct. 27, 16. 


“THE BEE-KILLERS.” 

The ABC book T received two years ago, has 
proven an invaluable aid to me. Luse the Simplicity 
hive, a cheap make. My experience tells me to buy 
the best manufactured hereafter. Bees have done 
poorly this season. The bee-killers (box-hive men) 
got nothing this season. I got enough for bome 
consumption. I winter inthe cellar, without any 
loss. D. RR. PHILLIPPS, 

Fulton, Mo., Nov. 1, 18e6. 


HUNTING BEES. 


| 
The fall of 1884, L found 22 colonies in the woods; 


and in the fall of 188, 31. Some of them I followed 
“ miles in the woods. We have large woods here 
in Van Wert and Paulding Counties, O., and Allen 
Co., Ind. Every man who wishes to have good 
stock in his apiary will have to keep the black bees 
hunted out of the woods. There is nothing T like 
better than to have nice bright bees. 


Dixon, O., Nov. 10, ‘1886. J. B. CRAVEN, 


SWIMMING A RiVER IN NOVEMBER, WITHOUT ANY 
BAD RESULTS, AND NO CATNIP TEA, 
EITHER HOT OR COLD. 

I discontinued the use of drugs, or doctoring, as 
it is called, some years age. I had to swim the Big 
Manistique, at Burns’ Crossing, last week, and no 
catnip tea or fire-water tonic. But when I reached 
the other side I felt as light as when just out of the 
army, and could run easier than I walked, before the 
icy river was crossed. F. M. BENHAM. 

Petoskey, Mich. 


THE WAX-PLANT. 

(Tne following clipping has been recently sent in 
to us in regard to this vegetable wax. Can any of 
our Correspondents give us any further light upon 
the matter?] 


The ge po age is now grown ona large scale in 
Algeria, and its product is gradually finding its way 


into the markets of the world. The process of sep- 


arating the waxis simple. The fruit, inclosed ina 
bag of coarse cloth. is plunged into boiling water, 
on whose surface the substance soon floats. The 
wax is of the same chemical composition as bees- 
wax, and is likely to be largely used in place of it. 
It is stated that these wax-plants may be seen 
growing wild in Pennsylyania and the Carolinas. 


| 





' Will you pleuse send him a smoker ? 


I have seen just that | 


' smoker. 





YOBACCO COLUNIN. 


rR. JOB H. MORGAN, of Ww orthington, hand- 
ed me your GLEANINGS, and also gave me 
two colonies of Italian bees. I see in 
GLEANINGS that you will send a smoker 
free to any one who uses tobacco, and will 
quit the same. In good faith, I promise to abstain 
from the use of tobacco; and if I use it any more 
I will send you the price charged for smoker. 
_ JAMES B. FOWLER. 
Luinbersport, W. Vu., Nov. 8, 1886. 





I prevailed upon a relative of mine, Mr. F. G. 
Cook, of Murray, Iu., to quit the use of tobacco. 
If he ever 
commences to use the weed again T will pay you 
for it. H. A. CooK. 

Spring Hill, Kau., Nov. 5, 1386 


1 have this day received from you a smoker, in 
consideration of which I hereby promise to quit the 
use of tobacco in every form. If I ever resume the 
use of the weed I pledge myself to pay for the 
D. H. HURST. 
North Lawrence, 0., Nov. 8, 1886. 


Ss. Y. Kirk bas “quit chewing tobacco, having 
used it for 13 years. If you will send him a smoker 
I will see that you get your pay if he ever uses it 
again. R. H. Kirk. 

Roanoke, Denton Co., Tex., Oct. 23, 1886. 


A friend of mine, seeing your promise to give a 
smoker to any one who would give up the use of to- 
baco, has quit it. His name is George Joslyn. 
Please sei:d him asmoker. If he ever uses it again 
he will pay for it. BYRON GUEST. 

Maple Landing, Mouona Co., Ia., Nov. 5, 1886. 


Robert Reed works for me, and this is what he 
says: “lam going to quit using tobacco, and sign 
the pledge for a smoker. If I ever use tobacco 
again I will pay Mr. Root one dollar.” If you want 
him to have the smoker, send to above address. 

J.O. HARLAN. 

Jolietville, Hamilton Co., Ind., Nov. 10, 1886. 


Tam anew subscribe r to GLEANINGS, and a be- 
ginner in bee culture. After seeing in your Tobac- 
co Column that you would send «a smoker to any 
one who would stop the use of tobacco I quit the 
habit. If I break the pledge I will pay you $1.00 
for the smoker. I like your ABC very much. It is 
the finest book published, on bees. W. H. Stacy. 

Mifflin, Iowa Co., Wis., » Nov. 8, 1886. 


WILL PAY FIVE TIMES THE PRICE OF THE SMOKER, 
IF HE RESUMES THE USE OF TOBACCO. 
Noticing in GLEANINGS your offer to those whe 


| would quit the use of tobacco, and seeing the num- 


ber who bave already responded, forces me to the 
conclusion that you have struck the right way to 
accomplish a great object. In our childhood days, 
it was much easier to get us to do a certain thing 
when gentle means and a little pay were the induce- 
ment, than if force and harsh means were resorted 
to. After having been a slave to tobacco for thirty- 
odd years—smoking and chewing—you can add my 
name to your list of reformers, and send a smoker; 
and if ] ever use tobacco again, in any form, I will 
pay you five tinres the price of the smoker. 
J. F. HARNER, 
Taylorville, Christian Co., Tl, Nov. 8, 18°6. 
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Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT, 


CONVENIENCES FOR THE APIARY. 
OW that the active work in the apiary 
has ceased, I propose beginning with 
a this to write a series of three or four 
articles upon what I shall call ‘‘ con- 
veniences for the apiary.”’ As the 
term signifies, 1 do not necessarily mean that | 


are indispensable to a well-regulated apiary, 
but. rather, are helps, or, more correctly. 
conveniences, such as I have found from my | 
experience of nearly ten summers in our own 
apiary. Although I had more or less to do 
with bees long before that time, my real ac- 
tive experience does not date back over ten | 
years ago. I may touch upon a few old 
things, but I hope to present them in a new 
light. Wit this brief introductory I will | 
first take up 

THE FOLDING BEE-TENT, AND ITS USEs. | 

I believe I have once or twice referred to 
the bee-tent during the past year. From | 
these short occasional references, doubtless | 
many of our readers would be pleased to | 
know more of the various uses to which this | 
tent may be applied to advantage. As we 
have just had some new engravings made of | 
it, I will first present to you the bee-tent | 
ready for use — the figure at the right indi- | 


cating the height of the tent. 









If the fellow didn’t look so awful conceit- | 
ed, I would own up that it is your humble 
servant; as it is, I will say that it is the 
apiarist. 

You will observe that the tent is about 
six feet from the ground to the peak. The 
ground space is 4x6 feet. Thus you will see 
that there is ample room for a hive as large 
as the chaff hive. with plenty of room for 
the operator to work besides. The entire 
woodwork in its construction is simply four 
strips of basswood, s feet long, and tapering 


*Our artist has shown the bottom fringe of the tent as com 
mon cloth; it is nothing but a continuation of mosquito-bar. 


FOLDING BEE-TENT, READY FOR USE.* 





from the bottom to the top. They are 


crossed in such a way, and bound with 
strong cords, as to make a gable with con- 


| vex sides. The whole is then covered with 
'asort of sack made of mosquito-bar. The 
result is, that the entire weight of the whole 
| structure is only 6 Ibs. (How to make these 


tents, see A BC of Bee Culture, under head 
of ReBBING. ) 

. When it may be desirable to Store it away, 
it may be quickly folded into a bundle, as 


- | represented below. 
the tools or implements I shall recommend | P 





TENT FOLDED. 


The tent, as thus folded, we shove into a 
couple of loops four feet apart, made by U- 
shaped cords, attached to screw-eyes in the 
ceiling of the work-shop adjoining the apia- 


|ry. The tents, as they hang suspended in 


our work-shop, are just above our heads, 
and yet within easy reach of the hands, for 
immediate use as occasion may require. In 
regard to its use we will first consider 
ITS UTILITY IN STOPPING ROBBING. 
As Ihave already told you, on page 658, 


| 1885, how it can be used to stop robbing after 


robbing has got fairly under way, I will not 
go into details here. It is sufficient to say, 
that when a colony is discovered as being 
robbed. quickly place the tent over the hive, 
and anchor the former down. If 
there is not already a hole or 
slit in the peak of the tent. one 
should be made. The robbers, 
on coming out of the hive, will 
bump about in the cage for a 
few minutes, aud tinally make 
their escape through the hole in 
the peak; but not one will re- 
turn the way he came out. Ina 
couple of hours all will be quiet ; 
but, as the old adage runs, pre- 
vention is better than cure. I 
value it chiefly as 

A PREVENTIVE OF ROBBING, 
which I will now proceed to de- 
- scribe more at length. We will 
suppose that the honey-tlow has 
suddenly stopped, and in going 
over the hives we discover that 
robbers are just beginning to 
show their annoving presence. 
They follow us about, and just 
as soon as the hive-cover and 
enameled cloth are removed they commence 
their pillaging. If we proceed thus all day, 
toward the latter part of it we shall find 
quite a little swarm of robbers making re- 
peated raids into the hives. We are then 
obliged to contract the entrances of all nu- 
clei; and if we continue to work thus, the 
next day we will unhesitatingly affirm that 
the bees are “* unusually cross.” 

Now, it would be very desirable to 
avoid all this; hence we will take our 
‘stitch in time.’’ We proceed to the work- 
shop. draw out the tent from its two loops, 
which I described, and set it on end outside. 


1856 





We spread apart the basswood strips until 
each pair form sa letter X. We 

next grasp one of the rings on 
one corner of the tent, and draw 
it over the screw-head situated at 
the base of the strip, as seen in 
adjoining cut. In like manner 
we adjust the other three rings. 
The tent is now set up, and each 
of the strips will be bent in the 
—_ of a bow. as seen in either of the large 
cuts. 

Having lighted our smoker, we grasp it 
with the right hand—the nearest corner of 
the bellows between the thumb and fingers. 
We now lift up one end of the tent and step 
inside. We grasp the two intersections of 
the cross-piece, at the same time holding the 
bellows of the smoker between the thumb 
and fingers. If you try a few times in dif- 
ferent ways you will soon learn the knack of 
holding one side of the tent and the smoker 
at once, with ease. We can now cage our- 
selves and the hive together; take all the 
time we want to examine the hive, robbers 
or no robbers. The latter will buzz around 
the outside; but if we continue to examine 
the hive thus in rotation all day they Will 
give itup as a bad job. If, on the other 
hand, the robbers have got started, they will 
be likely to follow the cage abont for two or 
three days, even though they do not get in- 
side. But if we are careful not to give them 
a ‘sip’. of stolen sweets, they will finally 
let us alone. 

Where there are no grapevine twigs to 
stick out and hinder, the tent will cause 
but little more trouble than the non-use of 
it, and if we take into consideration the fact 
that the use of the tent prevents the annoy- 
ing presence of robbers, the time and trouble 
saved will vastly more than compensate any 
possible inconvenience it may occasion. 

Right here I will say, before I forget it, if 

ou use the tent awhile until the robbers 
lave ceased buzzing about, then lay it aside 
for an hour or so, you will get the robbers 
started again, and then when you resume 
the use of the tent you are right where you 
started. If you wait too long before you re- 
sort to the tent, the robbers may be out in 
such strong force as to make even the tent 
fail of its object: for when the work with 
the hive is finished, and the tent is lifted off, 
the swarm of robbers will pounce into the 
entrance in such force as to make a real 
case of robbery; and before the inmates of 
the hive are aware of what is going on they 
have an “elephant on their hands.” It is 
true, you may contract the entrance. but 
the bees will boil around every crack of the 
hive like mad hornets. When there are 
many queen-rearing nuclei in the apiary it 
doesn’t pay to let things go so. It is and 
has been a standing rule in our apiary, that 
as soon as the bees show a disposition to rob, 
either quit work or use the tent—the latter 





alternative being the one most frequently 
adopted. 

THE TENT INVALUABLE FOR 

RING. 

The A BC of Bee Culture says, that the 

best time to transfer is during fruit-bloom. 

But it often happens that we want to trans- 


TRANSFER- 
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fer at some other time of the year. In all 
probability we shall need something to keep 
away the robbers. In order to give youa 
better idea of how to transfer by the use of 
the tent, we have had our special artist give 
you a picture of transferring in our apiary in 
process. 





TRANSFERRING WITH THE TENT. 


The operator inside has the old hive from 
which he is transfering, together with the 
new hive and all necessary fixtures for hold- 
ing the combs in the frames. Besides these 
he has a saw, chisel, uncapping-knife, smo- 
ker, bee-brush, a large shallow drip-pan to 
eatch drippings of honey, and clean wired 
frames. ‘To make his work as easy as possi- 
ble, he sits on a tool-box. In case he wants 
aframe or tool which by oversight he does 
not happen to have, an assistant, who may 
be engaged elsewhere in the apiary, at a 
eall brings him whatever he desires. In the 
engraving you observe the assistant is in the 
act of passing an empty comb under the 
mosquito-netting. 

You may think that transferring in this 
tent is in pretty close quarters, but I have 
transferred in this way anumber of times 
easily and suceessfully, and the tent proved 
no real hindrance. However, I always re- 
moved one of the sides of the box hive out- 
side of the teut, and then arranged my work 
in as small a compass as possible, to allow 
the tent to cover all. 

THE TENT FOR GETTING 
SECTIONS. 

Dr. Miller, in his‘* Year Among the Bees,” 
suggests the possibility of using the bee- 
tent for this purpose, although at the time 
he wrote I believe he said he had not tried 
it. This fall, in my conversation with him, 
he stated he had used the tent the past sum- 
mer for getting bees out of sections, and 
that it worked admirably. Although we 
have not tried this experiment exactly here 
atthe Home of the Honey-Bees, yet from 
my knowledge of the workings of the tent 
in similar experiments Iam sure it would 
work. The modus operandi then would be 


BEES OUT OF 
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something like this: Get as many bees cout 
of the crates of sections, when taking off 
honey, as may be possible, either by shaking 
or smoking. Next, quickly carry crate or 
crates of honey, with adhering bees, and 
place them under a bee-tent. In like man- 
ner place others under the tent until there 
ure as many stacked together as can be cov- 
ered by the tent. J.eave for atime or until 
the bees have all crawled out and clustered 
in the peak of thetent. There, through the 
hole which I have described, the bees will 
escape, and return to their respective hives ; 
and if the tent has been securely anchored 
down in the mean time, no robbers can gain 
access to the crates. These, after being freed 
from bees, are now ready to take to the hon- 
ey-house, when the sections can be removed 
and cleaned in readiness for market. 
THE TENT TO CATCIL SWARMS. 

Something over a year ago, D. A. Jones, 
in the (. B. J., related the following inci- 
dent: While he was at one of his out-apia- 
ries, a swarm came out: when it had got 
fairly into the air, another began to come 
out. The thought struck him to immedi- 
ately clap the tent over the hive from which 
ihe bees were pouring. This his man did; 
and when they had disposed of the other 
swarm they returned to find the other caged 
in the peak of the tent. 
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Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee.—PsALM 81:5. 





OvuR subscription list is running up with a sure 
and steady pace. We now have, up to date, 6074. 
Many thanks, friends. 
MICHIGAN STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
WHILE dictating these editorials I am waiting for 
the train to take me to Ypsilanti. I expect to have 
many good things to tell you on my return. 





ORDERING EARLY. 

REMEMBER our discount for this month is 5 per 
per cent—a drop of 3 per cent from last month. If 
you desire to get the lowest prices in supplies order 
early. With our new machinery and increased fa- 
cilities we think we can give you better goods than 
ever before. 


IS FOUL BROOD CURED IN OUR APIARY? 

A NUMBER of our friends have written us some- 
thing like this: ‘‘I am very glad to hear that you 
have at last cured fou) brood.’”’” We have not yet 
claimed that. We did say, that, as brood-rearing 


had ceased, foul brood had of necessity stopped. If , 


it shall not re-appear in the spring, then we shall 
think we have cured it. 





BEE CULTURE. DEC. 
OUR PREMIUM LIST. 

You will notice, inclosed in the back of this issue, 
our supplement and premium list. Although we 
have in former years offered awards to those of our 
patrons who have solicited names, we have felt that 
this year they ought to havea larger and better 
collection trom which to choose. Most of the pres- 
ents theréin presented are new goods, and are well 
suited for holiday gifts. If you can not secure new 
names, hustie in the old ones before their subserips 
tion expires, and get something. We would ask 
you to preserve this Premium List for future ret- 
erence. 

BRICKS OF CANDY, 

Have you nice sealed combs of stores laid away 
which to give all the colonies this winter that may 
be running short, before spring? If you haven't, 
now would be a good time to make and have in 
readiness some bricks of candy. (How to make, sec 
ABCof Bee Culture.) These bricks you can lay 
right over the cluster of any colonies, such as you 
may find, during a few of the warm sunny days of 
winter, to be in need of stores; you can usually de- 
termine, with a little practice, whether such col- 
onies are running’ short, by lifting up one end of 
the burlap and “hefting"’ the ends of all the 
frames. a 


THE CHRISTIAN'S SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. 
WE are pleased to notice that we have just re- 
ceived another shipment of this’ great book, 
wmnounting to 1250 copies; and although it is con- 
siderably enlarged, having several new chapters, 
the price is reduced to 2% cents bound in paper, 
and 50 cents in cloth, gilt cdge. If wanted by mail, 
add 5 cents extra for postage on the paper bound, 
and 8 cents onthe cloth. When I first read the book, 
some four or five years ago, it seemed to me it must 
prove such a great help to those struggling toward 
godliness that it ought to have a very large cireula- 
tion among the people; but I hardly dared hope we 
should be able to sell it at the rate it has been called 

for. 

QUEENS AS PREMIUMS, 

ONE of our correspondents wishes to know what 
we can offer in the way of queens as premiums. 
For the benefit of those who may prefer quecns to 
any other presents we will make the following offer: 
For 10 new subscribers we will send, the first of 
next May, one of our best imported queens; for 
6 new names, a select tested queen; for 4 new 
names, an untested. Remember, at this offer the 
queens are to be sent in May. If you desire to have 
the queen sent at any other month, write us. The 
names can be secured now, and sent in; but you 
must state, at the time of sending, that in return 
you desire to draw a queen or queens, according to 
the terms of this offer. We will then book your or- 
der for next May. i 

THE NEW BEE-KEEPER’S MEDLEY. 

THE above, which we mentioned Novy. Ist, is now 
framed and hangs over our desk. As we sit read- 
ing letters from cur bee-friends from all over our 
land, it gives us peculiar pleasure, after reading 
their productions, to view their faces. We come to 
know our friends and their peculiarities from their 
writings; and to look upon their faces makes us 
feel face to face with old friends. In some cases we 
are surprised, and we mentally exclaim, “ Why! I 
didn’t know he looked like that.”” Again, our opin- 
ion is confirmed—“ Just about such a looking man 
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us I thought.” 
natured, intelligent, or, perhaps conceited, Al- 
shough some of the faces appear not quite natural, 
yet in general the medley as a whole will help us to 
recognize most, if not all of the faces, if we should 
see them at a convention. 


GETTING RID OF LIFE-INSURANCE AGENTS. 

ONE of our subscribers, a life-insurance agent, 
seeing the little note on page 915, under the above 
caption, writes: “‘Tell Ernest, that if I should get 
ufter him he couldn't scare me as he did the other 
fellow. I'm not afraid of bees.” Very true; but 
then, you are away over in New York. Still, if you 
should ever think best to come to Medina, and talk 
with me in regard to the merits of the * semi-ton- 
tine,” let me know just a little before hand, and I 
will contrive to have some Carroll Cyps in readiness 
for the occasion, Iwill also manage to have all the 
veils and smokers inissing, except my own—a liber- 
al offer, don’t you think? The other fellow (the one 
who weighs 200 Ibs.) has since been around, but he 
very cautiously asked, “ Got any bees about you?" 


ABBOTT'S NEW HONEY-KNIFE. 

Our friend C. N. Abbott, ex-editor of the Brifjgh 
Bee Journal, has brought out a honey-knife made of 
Sheffield stcel; and even after paying duties and 
imports we are cnabled to furnish it at the regular 
price of the Novice honey-knife. The cut of it be- 
low expleins it by saying that the blade is 2 inches 
wide and 8! inches long. 








ABBOTT'S UNCAPPING-KNIFE. 

Of course, this knife can not take the place of the 
well-known Novice honey-knife, and other similar 
knives, for its office is for uncapping and nothing 
else. If wanted by mail, add 10 cents extra for post- 
age and packing. 


DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF HONEY-JARS, 
WE ure pleased to receive the following letter 
from friend Muth: 


We have made achange in the price of our honey-jars, of 
which please make due notice in your next mumber of GLEAN- 


— ereafter our price for square glass flint honey-jars will 
re: 

Dime jars (a gross in a box), with corks, per gr #3.00 
i-th, °° ‘ “ . 4.00 
lb. “ (a gr. or gr. ina box) without corks, per gr. 5.00 
2lb. ‘* “i * gi - 6.50 
Corks for lL and 2 1b. jars, ” 7 


bl . so 

In lots of 5 gr. jars or more, assorted if you choose, we allow 
a discount of 5 per cent. 

Flint glass jars being the nicest jars for honey, and prices 
having been reduced, we have concluded to abandon the trade 
in green-glass honey-jars. CHAs. F. MUTH & Son. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 22, 1886, 

P.8.—Linclose our cap my wg list of honey, and will add 
that our trade in jar goods is better than ever. Size and shape 
have been uniform for years, and ix known to the trade and 
consumers, and no suspicion rests on its purity. There is no 
eastern extracted honey in any shape in Cincinnati, although 
their jars were more stylish (or fancy) than ours, and 5 or 10 
years ago they seemed to be strong competitors. M. & 8S. 


The above prices will be the same that we charge 
here. 
SHALL WE 


ALLOW OUR HIVES TO 
WITH SNOW ? 

I FOR one say, let the snow come—the more the 

hetter, and under no circumstances attempt to 

meddle with it atall. I have never yet knowna 


BE COVERED 


hive of bees to be injured by snow—not even where 
sleet and freezing rain closed the entrances entirely, 
and I don’t know that 1 ever heard of a case where 
I was satisfied that the snow or ice did any harm. 
If a bee-hive could be made as tight as a glass jar, 
and the only opening were closed up with ice, it 
might do harm; but no bee-hives that I know of are 


This face indicates that he is good- | 








mude inthat way. Disturbing the bees by brushing 
the snow away, or tramping it down, does do harm, 
for we have had several cases of the kind reported 
in our back volumes; that is, the hives where the 
snow was brushed away, or tramped down about 
the entrances, did not winter as well as where they 
were let alone. 


CAN BEES BE DECLARED BY LAW A NUISANCE 7 

Ir scems our Canadian friends are also about to 
have trouble over this question. A blacksmith 
named McIntosh was annoyed by the bees owned 
by a neighbor named Harrison. McIntosh claimed 
that the bees flew all over the neighborhood, sting- 
ing the people. They annoyed the horses in his 
shop, and made trouble when the women-folks were 
making preserves. The jury brought ina verdict 
that the bees were a nuisance, and that he was en- 
titled to an injunction. The judge, however, rc- 
fused to grant an injunction, but reserved it for 
argument inafull court. And vow our Canadian 
friends are talking about a Canadian bee-keepers’ 
union. <A bee-keeper residing quite a distance 
away says he for one will give five dollars, to sec 
the case fairly tried. The editors of the C. B. J. 
propose to do as well; and as the case has been pre- 
sented to me, I for one feel like offering my five 
dollars also. Of course, we do not wish to gain our 
case by the money we raise, but we do wish to have 
the case fairly and squarely presented, before any 
decision is made. Keeping poultry is oftentimes 
as annoying, if not more so, than keeping bees, but 
what court would say a man could not keep 
chickens * 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Nebraska bee-keepers will meet for their next annual ses 
sion in Lincoln, Neb., on the second Wednesday in Jan., 1887. 
H. N. PATTERSON, Sec. 


The Keystone Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet at Court 
House, at Scranton, Pa., on Tuesday, Dec. 14, 1886, at 10 A. M. 
Clark's Green, Pa. ARTHUR A. DAVIS, Sec. 





The Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Burlington, Vt., on the 13th of Jan., 1887. The Pro 
gramme is not fully made up, but it is expected there will be a 
two-days’ session. kh. H. HOLMES, Sec. 














KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


ONE OF 





A KIND WORD FOR THE A B C FROM 


OUR AUSTRALIAN FRIENDS, 


Please send to me by post, 2 copies of A B C, 
cloth; the ones I have had are all sold, and also the 
one to arrive next mail. It’s the best on bees pub- 
lished. I would not be without a copy on any ac- 
count. FRED’K A. Hupson. 

New South Wales, Australia. 


The A BC book sold on sight — no need to talk 
up its merits. I just handed it toa friend who had 
called, and as soon as he opened it he said, “ I must 
have you get me one.” C, A. LOWER. 

Wabash, Ind. 

GLEANINGS AND HOW IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN IT. 

GLEANINGS is not the only paper in which I have 
advertised, but it certainly has done the best of any 
for me, as its readers seem to put more confidence 
in those short advertisements, even though the ad- 
vertisers be strangers. 1 will here say, that if any 
one has sent me money for which they think I have 
not rendered full value I will with pleasure make it 
satisfactory. D. 8S. HALL. 

South Cabot, Vt. 








DARTS FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 3bttd 
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BEE-HIVES, ‘ 


ONE-PIECE + 
SECTIONS, - 

SECTION-CASES, FRAMES, &c., | 
Of superior workmanship, from SMITH & 


GOODELL, Manufacturers of and Dealers 
in Apiarian Supplies, Rock Falls, White- 
side Co., IU. Send for Price List. 


STANLEY'S 


Automatic Honey - Extractor. 











Great Improvements and Enlarged 
Facilities for Manufacturing. 


Reduction in Price of 4-Frame Machines. 

Parties wishing to handle the Automatic Extract- 
or and dollar Smoker should write for terms to 
ugents, and inclose 50 cts. for cut of the extractor 
to insert in their catalogue. 


10.000 Circulars out for 1887. 


Send for circular, with testimonials from those | 
using the machines and smokers. 


I MEAN BUSINESS. 
Address Cc. W. STANLEY, 
23d Wyoming, N. Y. 


‘N order that I may pay off my debts. and devote 
my whole time to preaching the gospel. I offer 
my entire apiaries, consisting of about 9) colo- 

nies of Italian and hybrid bees, 60 empty hives, 3 
extractors, and other bee supplies, for sale at a 
great sacrifice. Persons wishing to buy would do 
well to correspond with me immediately. I must 
sell. JAS. ERWIN, 

2itfd Smith's Grove, Warren Co., Ky. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY. WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. stfiba 
AY! the: Ac ME PAPER-HOLDER holds 

2e) all sorts of small things, as papers, letters, 

almanacs, magazines, pamphlets, cards, etc., 
and does it quick, before they get lost, stolen, blown 
away, or the baby gets them. By mail, 10c.; two, 


| \ ’ANTED. — 


. 





15c.; five, 25c.; twelve, BN: Agents wanted. 
Address N. E. JO SON, Medina, O. 





BE IE CULTU RE. Dev. 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
execved 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. O1 











/ course, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex 


c change s. 





W ANTE D. —To exchange for eash, or gona horses 
and mules, 200 colonies of bees in Simplicity 


| frames; also 40 acres of land adjoining the city. 


20ttdb ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


T HOROUGHBRED fowls, Brown Leghorns, 8. 8 
Hamburgs, W.C. B. Polish, P. Rocks and Wyan- 

dottes. Bonney’'s, Forbes’, Hawkins’, Wilcox & Fultz’ 

strains. We will sell for cash, or exchange for fdn, 

and beeswax. Price list free. 

18-19tfd A. H. Durr, Creighton, Ohio. 


HAVE about 5 lbs of spider-plant seed. T will 

exchange the same for different kinds of tlower- 
seed or plants of any sort that are useful and or- 
namental. J. W. Ross, 
25-24-12 Phair, Brazoria Co., Texas. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange for extracted honey, 
cash, or offers, one Adams horse-power, cosi 
$10.00: never hus been used over half aday. 1 will 
take $20.00 for it. Itis just as good as when it came 
from the factory. 22-25d C. M. Dixon, Parrish, Il. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange for pure extracted hon- 


ey. upiarian supplies, or offers;one Star bicy- 


| cle, but tittle used. Write for description. 


Address C, H. WATSON, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
22-23- “4d 

~ VARIETIES raspber ries: fine plants, new 

¢) varieties, in exchange for comb or extracted 

honey. For particulars, address E. T. FLANAGAN, 

Box 95, Belleville, eg pees in small fruits. 


22-WB-24e 


extracted honey for pure’ Pekin 
ducks, cockerels from Corbin P. Rocks, L. 


| Brahmas, and Wyandottes; one black and six hy- 


brid queens; also plants in the spring—Cuthbert 
raspberry, Cu nberland Triumph, Mt. Vernon, and 
Sharpless strawberry. Please state price of honey, 
and what is wanted. G. A. FARRAND, 

22-23 Kamm’s, Cuy’a Co., O 


3) )() eash down will buy my store and con- 
tents, dwelling house and stable, large 

lot with the same. A running stream, with carp- 

pond on lot; also 19 colonies of bees in Simplicity 

chaff hives. Will exchange for good land. 

23d S. HeatH, Rimer, Armstrong Co., Pa. 


' \W ANTED.—To exchange merchandise or cash for 


new or second-hand chaff hives, Simplicity up- 
per stories, drone and queen traps, wide and brood 


| frames and separators. Write for particulars. 


23d THOMAS Drew, So. Hanover, Mass. 


fr sh D.—A man to take charge of on shares, or 

buy, an apiary of 75 hives of bees in good con- 

G. HEDDING, Paw Paw, W. Va. 
23ttdb 


dition. Address E. 


\ TANTED.—An extra-fine large young bronze gob- 
bler. Give strain, actual weight, and price. 
23 C. L. DAVIDSON, Flemington, W. Va. 


\ ,ANTED.—A foundation-mil), or cffers, for a 
first-class mamysveerge een used three seasons. 
watfdb . 8. HAL L, So. Cabot, Vt. 





W ANTE D —To exchange a fine pair of Toulouse 
geese oraswarm of bees for a pair of goed 

pure-bred bronze turkeys. 

23d O. G. JOSENHANS, Owosso, Shia. Co., Mich. 





W ANTED —To exchange comb and extracted hon 
ey for Langstroth or Simplicity hives. They 

must be 8-frame. 1%-story, for comb -~ or any 

other hive that takes that size of fram 

23d Address LOUIS WERNER, Pawardsy ille, Tl. 
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lONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


New YoOrK.—Honey.—In consequence of a!arge 
stock of comb honey on this market, prices will 
have to be reduced accordingly. We quote present 
prices as follows: 





' 
! 


| square cans, 2 to crate. 


Faney white, . lb. paper boxes or glassed ee dS 
-Ib. ungiassed - es 
“ a 2b glassed - - - - 10@I11 
Off grades 1@2c per Ib. less. 
California comb = - - - - 8@10 
Fancy buckwheat, 1-lb. sections - + + 8%@9 
2-Ib. T14@8 
Extracted, white clover, none on the mar rket. 
California 6)-Ib. tins . - - 56 
“ buckwheat in kegs or bbls. - 45 
Beeswax - - 21023 


Faney white in paper boxes and in » glass are in 
better favor here than unglassed goods, hence the 
difference in price. 

McCaAvuL & HILDRETH Bros., 
Dee. 7, 1886, 34 Hudson St., Cor. Duane St. 





only fair, and values remain about the same yet. 
We continue to quote: 


Choice white 1- Ib. sections RYw@ 

see HI@I12% 

ss “ in kegs and one-half bbls. 64@Q@7 

Dark, bb!s. and kegs 66" 
Dee. 7, 1886 A. V. BisHop, 


142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CHICAGO. — Honey. — Market very quiet; sales 
(when any are made) are in @ small way. Prices 
are nominal, and really without change, which is 
attributable to the lack of demand. Offerings of 
honey are distributed among many houses. 
Beeswax, 2425 cents. 
Dec. 10, 1686. R. A. BURNETT, 
161 So. Water st., Chicago, 111. 
ST.LOUIS. —Honey.- ~ All kindsin abundant supply, 
and very low. The market seems to tend to lower 
rather than better prices, asthe season advances, 
Choice white - clover, comb, 1-lb. sections, 12138: 
extracted in cans 5@6c. Bbls.44%@5; amber-colored 
honey and California white sage, in comb, sections, 


ng Broken comb, 7@%ec. Beeswar, selected, 
23@25; as it runs, 20@21. 


W B. Wesrcort & Co., 


Dec. 11, 1886. 108 and 11% Market Street. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—There is a slight improve- 
mentin the demand for honey, but no change in 
rices since our Jast quotations. The best white in 
-lb. sections sells at 13c, with an occasional sale at 





l4c; 2-lbs,, white, 11@12. Dark, 1-lb., 10c. Extract- 
ed, ‘slow at be. Beeswax, 25c. 
Dec. 13, 1886. . KENDEL, 


A. 

115 Ontario Se, Cc leveland, O. 

_ em: —Honey. —No change in prices; demand 

AKE & RIPLEY, 

‘Deo. 11, 1886. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 

DETROIT.— Honey. —The “market continues to be 
overstocked; sales slow at last quotaiions; viz., 
11@12%ce for white comb honey. 

Beeswan, 23e. M. H. Hunt, 

Dee. 11, 1886. _ Bell Branch, Mich. 


For SALE.—12 crates, of 48 8 Ibs. each, all white- 
clover and basswood honey, which I will take $6.00 
per crate for on board of cars here. Who wants it? 

foney sent with order. H. B. MORRISON, 
Fayette, Iowa. 


For SALE.—3000 Ibs. comb honey, very fine; box- 
ed ready to ship; want l4c, crates thrown in. Who 
will buy it? JOHN A. WILLIAMSON, 

Lodge, Piatt C'o., Ill. 


For SALE.—2000 lbs. best clover honey in Root's 
« ‘on -cover pails.”” One set, 30% Ibs. $2.50; 4 now by 
22 Ibs., $9.25. Boxed, they ship same as bbls. 
Address OLIVER FOSTER, 
Mt. Vernon, ‘Towa. 


WANTED.~A quantity of extracted clover honey. 
Write lowest price, delivered here. H. BARBER, 
Adrian, Mich. 


ounds of linn or 
honey, put up in 
How ores can you sell it 
. LAWING, 
Henderson, ‘Webster Co. -, Mo. 


FoR SALE.—1 bbl. of 550 0 Ibs. net, and 5 kegs of 115 
lbs. net each. All of which is No.1 white-clover 
honey, well ripened. Will take 6c per lb. for bbl, 
and ‘ec for kegs. Sample sent for 2-cent stamp. 

R. J. BARBER, 818 E. Washington St., 
Bloomington, I}. 


GOOD NEWS FOR DIXIE! 
SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, SmoF ‘rs, Separators, 
&ec., of Root’s Manufacture, Shipped 
from here at BOOT°S PRICES. 

Also 8. hives of Southern yellow pine, and Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies in general. Price List Free. 


WANTED.—A few hundred 
clover first-quality extract 


on board cars? 











J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA, 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—The demand for honey is | 


; you, it pays to order early. 


ye... FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 





column. 3btfd 
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To ORDER Coops EARLY. 


Send in your name and get our new ae of 
HIVES, SMOKERS, SECTIONS, COMB FOUNDATION, &., and 
see our discounts on goods for January, 1887. I tell 
Address 
R. B. LEAHY, Higginsville, Mo. 


CHEAP! CHEAPER! CHEAPEST! 
BEE=-HIVES 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, CRATES, SHIP- 
PING - CASES, FDN., EXTRACTORS, 
UNCAPPING-KNIVES, BEE-FEED- 
ERS, WIRE NAILS, AND 
METAL CORNERS. 


Please send your Orders Early Before the Rush Comes. 


24-2 4d B. J. MILLER & CO., 
Send for Price List. Nappanee, Ind. 


COPPER BATH - TUBS. 


WE have found the manufacturers of the copper 
bath-tubs, referred to on page 8&4, GLEANINGS for 
Dec. 1, and are prepared to furnish a tub of 10-02, 
copper, 5, 5%, or 6 ft. long, at an even $12.00, f. o. b, 
in New York. The regular price is #13.75, They 
are made in a neat wooden box, ready for use, and 
they can be set in the corner of your bath-room, 
They are furnished with a i — in the bottom, 
to let the water off. oor, Medina, 0. 


24 1-2.3d 


| Youth’ s Com pertee (new) and GLEANINGS, 1 


Pes both $2.00 
sn Agxiculturiet and Gu’s 1 yr., both for 1.90 

| Guicags Inter-Ocean and GL’s 1 yr., both for 1.70 
ane two bee-papers of America for 1 yr. 1.65 
World or Boston Globe and Gu’s l yr. 1.65 

| To avail yourselves of these rates, name this paper 
and ask for them. For address, see C. M. Good- 


speed’s Ady. elsewhere in this issue. 
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HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 
line of Supplies always on hand. Write for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 22tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer & Co., me lil. 





DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 


| in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 


Itis kept for sale by Mess~s. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Lll.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hedftion, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L, Dougherty, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [1l.; E 
8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 


| 1910 Germantown Ave., Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 


~s-> ATTENTION ! <-=- 
Dealers and Manufacturers 


We are prepared to supply you with sections for 
the coming season at bed-rock prices. Write us. 


21tfdb G. B. LEWIS & CoO., 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD! ! 


The Invertible Bee-Hive 


Invertible Frames, 
INVERTIBLE SURPLUS - CASES, 


Coburg, lowa; Elbert F. Smith, Smyrna, N. Y.; 
D. A. Fuller, Cherry Valley, Hl.; Clark Johnson & 
Son, Covington, Kentucky: J. 8. Mason & Sons, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine; C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
0.; M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan.: J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co. N. Y.: J. A. Huma: 
son, Vienna, 0.; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
J.M. Shuck, Des Moines, la.; Aspinwall & Tread- 
well, Barrytown, Fe : Barton, Forsgard & Barnes, 
Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark. Oriskany, 
N. Y., G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis., P. L. 
Viallon, Bayou Gouia, La., and numerous other 
dealers. . 

Write for samples free, — list of psi fone 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and wnso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our Soundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Ssbtfd Stamalisom, Hancock Co., Illinois. 


WONDERFUL! 


Owing to the reduction in subscription price 





' to 25 Cents, on and after Jan. 1, 1887, we are 


TOP, BOTTOM, AND 
ENTRANCE FEEDERS. 


Catalogues Free. Address 


J. M. SHuCK, DES MOINES, lowa. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 

TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., Kc. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 

Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


P.8 —— 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Ree- eiettes = “3 Itfdb 


4 H.-P. ENGINE FOR SALE. 


A Bargain for the man who is in need of a 


e Virst-Class Engine and Boiler. 


This is one of B. W. Payne & Son's Eureka en- 
gines, the same that we advertise in our catalogue. 
It has run 3 months since it was new; has had a 10- 
foot galvanized-iron smoke-stack added, and is in 
perfect running order. The man who is holding it 
had to putin a larger one to meet the demands of 
his trade. The price of a new engine and boiler 
complete, no stack, 1s $275.00; but to make a quick 
sale we will sell this one with the stack for $225.00, 
free on board cars at Higginsville, Mo. 

A.I. meer, Medina, Ohio. 


PADANT 8 FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. Stfbd | 





able to make the following wonderful offer. 
We will send 


BEE-~ KEEPERS MAGAZINE 


—AND— 


GLEANINGS 
One Year for $1.10. 


For only 10 cts. more than GLEANINGS you can 
obtain the BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE, whose price this 
year was $1.00. Send for sample, and see what a 
splendid magazine we publish. Sample free. 

Address BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE, 
22tfdb BARRYTOWN, ! N. _ ¥. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 

JONES, McPHERSON & CO., Publishers, Beeton, Ontario, Canada. 

The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, naking in one year a 
volume of 832 pages. otfh 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


Before purchasing 
APIARIAN | cisewhert ie cou, SUPPLIES 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
21tfd Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 





